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Genuine “Capewell”’ 
Horse Nails 
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Give maximum service for each pound bought. 
They drive in a way to please any shoer—hold 
in a way to meet the demands of the most exacting 


rider or driver. 

Cheap, inferior brands often fail at the most 
critical moment. Besides, they are likely to cause 
serious injury to the foot of a valuable horse. 

Capewell nails are 


Specially Adapted 


for 
Cavalry Shoeing 


where the service is likely to be hard, and where the 
hoofs need to be kept in the very best condition. 
The Trade Mark is on each Capewell nail 
head—a pattern formed by lines crossing each 
other diagonally. 
Best nail in the world at a fair price—not 
cheapest regardless of quality. ; 
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“The Capewell Horse Nail Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
Largest Manufacturers of Horse Nails in the World. 
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GENERAL SUBJECTS. 





A METHOD OF PURCHASING, INSPECTING AND 
HANDLING HORSES FOR GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE. 


By MaJor CLYDE E. HAWKINS, Q. M. Corps, (CAVALRY). 


DETAILS AND PROPER ORGANIZATION OF BOARD. 


( NE Inspecting Officer, one Veterinarian, one Clerk, one 
Messenger. The above is the smallest board that can 


properly and efficiently inspect horses or mules. An efficient 
board organized as above would be able to inspect and ship 
about seventy-five head of animals per day. A board so or- 
ganized at first would inspect and weigh. After a considerable 
number of animals has passed this preliminary inspection this 
board would then wind and work these animals under the 
saddle or in harness, depending upon the class of animals. After 
this these animals would be checked, branded, diagram descrip- 
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tions completed and shipped. This board however, would be 
too small to inspect a large number of animals day after day 
where an emergency existed. In such a case the proper organi- 
zation of a broad would be as follows: One Inspecting Officer, 
one Quartermaster Agent, two Veterinarians, three Clerks, one 
Messenger. A full board organized as above is designed for 
both fast and efficient inspecting. From experience it is 
found that from 150 to 250 animals can be properly inspected, 
branded, and shipped per day by a board organized as above. 
One hundred and fifty animals per day is however a very good 
day’s work, and will keep the entire force of this large or double- 
board busy. Two hundred and fifty-two horses were in- 
spected in one day from 7:30 a. M. to 5:30 p. M., but it is a very 
hard day’s work and can only be properly done when the con- 
tractor has good horses and they are carefully selected and cut 
by him and this rate of work cannot be kept up. This means a 
horse completed every two minutes in aneight hour day. It 
will be found that five days per week is all the time per week 
that should be devoted to actual inspections, leaving one day 
for necessary work at the central office and Sunday for rest. 
From this double-board it is possible to form one primary 
board consisting of, 

1 Inspecting Officer, 

1 Veterinarian (Inspector of Animals), 

2 Clerks, 

1 Messenger, 
and one auxiliary board, consisting of, 

1 Quartermaster Agent, 

1 Veterinarian (Acting Inspector of Animals), 

1 Clerk. 


This auxiliary board, if composed of trustworthy men of 
experience with the army types of horses and mules, may be 
used for preliminary inspections or in cases of emergency 
might inspect and accept animals upon its own responsibility 
but this is not in accordance with law and regulations since 
animals will only be inspected and accepted by an officer or 
officers. See ‘‘Instructions to Bidders’’—Form 131 Q. M. C.— 
Page 2—‘‘Inspection’’—Paragraph 2. The best, most rapid, 
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most efficient and satisfactory method however is that outlined 
for the large or double-board. Only officers of well known and 
well established ability for inspection of horses and mules should 
be detailed for such work to prevent enormous money loss to 
the government as well as unsatisfactory animals for its use. 
Officers so selected should have horse and mule education, 
‘‘horse sense,’ not only theoretical but also wide practical ex- 
perience with horses and mules. He will therefore be a horse 
fancier and own and handle good high class horses himself. 
He should have long service with mounted troops, preferably 
in the cavalry, and should be a graduate of our Mounted 
Service School and usually have attained the rank of captain. 
Good knowledge of type, conformation, age, defects and 
soundness is essential. 

Boards formerly were organized consisting of several officers, 
usually one cavalry officer, one artillery officer and one quarter- 
master andarecorder. Sometimes infantry and coast artillery 
officers have been employed on boards, which is absurd on the 
face of it. Ina board so organized almost invariably there is 
no special knowledge, training or practical experience and ani- 
mals are accepted or rejected by a majority vote. There is a 
divided responsibility and no particular officer can be held ac- 
countable. There is a waste of officers and past experience 
shows boards so constituted are unsatisfactory. 


DUTIES IN DETAIL OF EACH MEMBER. 


The Inspecting Officer takes general charge of the board 
and coérdinates its work, prescribes the special duties for 
2ach member of the board, judges the proper type and con- 
formation required, together with the veterinarian examines 
each animal for blemishes, defects, soundness, etc., measures 
the height of animals. His decision in regard to acceptance or 
rejection of animals is final. He takes general charge of office 
and necessary records. 

Floor Veterinarian. One veterinarian is on duty on 
the floor at the place of inspection with the Inspecting Officer. 
It is his duty to examine all animals for soundness and advises 
with the Inspecting Officer on type and conformation. He also 
determines the age of animals. The veterinarian used on the 
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floor should be the one of the greatest ability and experience 
in such work. Not only is it his duty to see that no unsound 
animals are accepted, but he also has general charge of all 
sanitary matters in regard to stables, corrals, cars, etc., used for 
animals. He will also have charge of the vaccination of ani- 
mals against shipping fever or the application of the mallein 
test and will see that a proper supply of vaccine and mallein is 
kept on hand. Prepares and signs health certificates of animals. 
He should see that the necessary syringes for administering vac- 
cines and camel hair brushes for the opthalmic mallein test are 
provided. 

Floor Clerk. The clerk on duty on the floor with the In- 
specting Officer records in a small book for the purpose, the 
height, age, weight, color, sex, special description and marks 
of animals and assigns the proper number or letter, or both, 
with which the animal is to be tagged. He will also make rec- 
ord of any remarks pertaining to the animal as indicated by 
the Inspecting Officer, such as, rough hocks, slightly curby, 
point off left hip, etc. It is important that special marks of 
identification such as spots, wire cuts, split ear, scars or any other 
peculiarities found on the animals be recorded. At least one of 
the clerks should be an expert typewriter, preferably No. 3 
clerk, the shipping clerk. 

Messenger. The messenger is on duty at the scales to weigh 
and make record of weight of each animal. The scales should 
be in the immediate vicinity of the inspection. Where the 
scales are some distance from the place of inspection the weights 
will later be carried to record book in hands of floor clerk. He 
places the proper number, which is assigned to the animals by 
the floor clerk, on a linen shipping tag and sees tha this tag is 
carefully attached to the manes of horses or tails of mules by 
means of a fine wire. This is most important and should be 
attended to with care. The attaching of tags to the halter of 
animals is unsatisfactory as halters may be easily changed. 
He takes charge of branding irons and their repair and keeps the 
measuring stick in his care when not in actual use. 

Quartermaster Agent. It is of the utmost importance that 
this agent be reliable, trustworthy and a practical horseman of 
considerable experience. After each animal is weighed he is 
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then immediately saddled and ridden if cavalry, or harnessed 
and worked if for artillery or wagon purposes. The Quarter- 
master Agent has general charge of this work until the animals 
are finally branded and shipped. He carefully observes the 
action, gaits and disposition of animals. He determines the 
fitness of animals for the work required under the saddie or 
hitched in harness as the case may be. At this time the ani- 
mal is also tested under the saddle for cavalry and in harness for 
artillery or wagon at a fast run for his wind. Pack mules are 
usually winded in pairs by being driven at a fast gallop down a 

g, narrow alley-way and back where two good strong men 
catch them by their halters and the veterinarian examines them 


long 


for soundness in wind. They may, if necessary or preferable, 
be hitched and driven for wind test. 

It is a matter of common knowledge and experience among 
horse and mule men that few animals of the smaller types are 
found unsound in their wind. Many windy animals on the 
contrary are liable to be found among the heavier animals and 
especially among the heavy draft types. Itis his duty, after 
advising with his veterinarian, to reject any animals for suffi- 
cient reason and report the facts to the Inspecting Officer in 
accordance with the latter’s instructions. A doubtful case 
should be again submitted to the Inspector for a decision. He 
should see that each animal before being branded has his hind 
feet properly trimmed and left bare and is shod with flat shoes 
without calksin front. The Quartermaster Agent takes general 
charge of horses after they are branded to see that they are 
properly stabled, sheltered or placed in corrals, properly fed 
and watered and that forage is of the proper kind and quality. 
He, together with his veterinarian, will inspect cars to see that 
they are properly cleaned, disinfected and in a sanitary condi- 
tion and that the floors are properly sanded and inspect the forage 
for use enroute. He should carefully inspect the water tanks 
in A. P. H. cars. 

Second Veterinarian. It is the duty of this veterinarian 
along with the Quartermaster Agent to test all animals for wind 
and observe any unsoundness or peculiarities that may have 
escaped the preliminary inspection and become apparent when 
the animal is in harness or under the saddle. He is the assist- 
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ant of the Quartermaster Agent and works with him on all the 
duties layed down for the Quartermaster Agent. Where neces- 
sary this veterinarian will vaccinate anima's against shipping 
fever and apply the mallein test. When the veterinarian work- 
ing on the floor at the point of inspection can be spared or if 
not working at the time, he will assist in vaccinating and ad- 
ministering and judging the mallein test. 

Second Clerk. This clerk works at the place of branding. 
It is his duty while the animal is being branded to make a dia- 
gram description of the animal on the regular descriptive card 
furnished by the Quartermaster Corps.. This description is 
very important and this clerk should note on the diagrams of the 
horse found on this card all spots, wire cuts, scars, brands and 
other peculiar markings which would fully identify the animal. 
This card is completed from the record descriptive book of the 
‘floor clerk and they are checked against each other. He also 
places on the card the proper number or letter or both taken 
from the tag. Asarule these diagrams are made out with pencil 
and later on traced withink. The use of the pencil is found by 
experience to be best, especially where many animals are being 
accepted. 

Third Clerk. This clerk has immediate charge of branding. 
He sees that the proper number is placed on the hoof. This 
number should correspond with the number placed on the 
descriptive card and the number on the tag. He sees that the 
“U.S.” is properly branded on the animal, that no animal is 
branded other than those inspected and passed and that when 
branded they are placed with their proper class as cavalry, 
artillery, etc. He is responsible to see that these numbers 
run consecutively, and if not, he must check back with the 
floor clerk. In case an animal is rejected at this end of the 
inspection the tag should be pulled and immediately returned 
to the floor clerk in order to be filled in that the number may 
tun consecutively. This clerk in addition to his other duties 
is the shipping clerk. It is essential that the shipping clerk 
should follow the animals and check them at the end of each 
day’s work and until they are turned over to the stock yard 
authorities or proper parties for shipment and finally when 
loaded into the cars. He will obtain suitable trustworthy men 
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to accompany animals to destination and explain their duties 
tothem. This clerk should keep a contract book in which should 
be recorded all contracts before inspection trips are started 
showing the number, kind and place covered by each contract 
with name of contractor, point of delivery and all data concern- 
ing said contract. This book should be posted and kept up 
to date. 

If the above book is properly kept it enables the Inspect- 
ing Officer to know the exact status of each contract on any date. 
The descriptive cards should be completed each evening by the 
floor clerk and the diagram descriptive clerk and signed by the 
Inspecting Officer each day to avoid congestion. 


METHOD OF ADVERTISING FOR ANIMALS. 


This should be done so as to give the needs of the govern- 
ment the widest possible publicity. 

Advertise in all principal papers throughout the zone where 
purchases are to be made. At the central office in each zone a 
mailing list should be maintained giving the names and 
addresses of breeders and dealers throughout the zone. When 
animals are required immediately, proposals for the animals 
required should be mailed, without request to the addresses. 
Authority to advertise must be obtained from the Quartermaster 


General. 


METHOD OF INFORMING PROSPECTIVE BIDDERS OF THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


With each proposal mailed enclose specifications, instruc- 
tions to bidders and a memorandum made out by the Inspecting 
Officer inviting attention to the main features of the specifica- 
tions and outlining the kind of animals wanted as well as those 
not wanted. The nature of this memorandum will depend toa 
great extent upon the ideas of the Inspecting Officer. It has 
been the experience of this office that all contractors who fur- 
nish animals for the United States Government learn the type 
and conformation required only by hard knocks and experience 
in actually showing animals for inspection. 
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METHOD OF RECEIVING, OPENING AND ABSTRACTING BIDS. 


Animals required are advertised for in the principal news- 
papers of the zone and blank proposals—Q. M. C. Form No. 118 
—are sent to all large breeders and dealers from a list of addresses 
kept on file in the central office of the zone. 

The exact hour and day that the bids are to be opened 
have already been shown in the advertisements and proposals. 
At the exact hour of opening same the bidders who present them- 
selves are invited to witness the opening of the bids. Each. bid 
is then opened in the presence of the bidders in the order in which 
received. After observing whether or not the bid is properly 
signed and attested, the bid is read aloud and a clerk makes 
record of the contents therein. The other bids are opened 
and read and recorded in the same manner. The bidders may 
then be informed the number of animals and the lowest bids 
on same. 

The bids are then abstracted on Q. M. C. Form No. 123 
and then carefully compared by the Inspecting Officer with the 
original bids and the awards are recommended on this same form. 
This form, together with a copy of each bid is then mailed to the 
Quartermaster General’s office. “The awards recommended are 
sent to the Quartermaster General's office by wire in addition to 


the above form when so ordered. 


METHOD OF AWARDING AND PREPARING CONTRACTS. 


Contracts are usually awarded to the lowest bidder recom- 
mended by the Inspecting Officer or other officer advertising 
for bids. It is very important that before recommending 
or making the award of a contract to a bidder he should be 
thoroughly investigated as to his general standing as a reliable 
trustworthy citizen in his locality and his financial responsi- 
bility as well as his fitness, ability and organization for furnish- 
ing the animals required. 

Contracts are prepared upon printed Form No. 107 Q. M. 
C. and bond executed on Form No. 100-C Q. M. C.—which are 


satisfactory. 
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METHOD OF ASSEMBLING ANIMALS FOR INSPECTION. 

Under the contract system the place of inspection is 
usually designated by the contractor. Where any considerable 
number of animals is to be furnished, the contractor employs 
buyers or permits those engaged in buying and shipping animals 
to ship their animals to the place of inspection. The assembling 
of animals under the contract system necessarily pertains to 
the contractor. It is his duty to receive, stable and shelter 
these animals until the date of inspection. He should sort and 
cut the animals according to the class for which they are in- 
tended and only present for inspection animals that conform to 
the requirements of the specifications. In accordance with the 
advertisement and proposal the place of inspection should have 
plenty of fresh water, shelter and proper facilities, not only for 
the animals, but also for the inspection and shipment of same. 
It is the experience of this office, as well as agents of foreign 
governments now buying in this country, that we must go to 
the large markets in order to obtain great numbers of animals. 
It is only the large dealers and commission companies that have 
the knowledge, facilities and buyers for obtaining and handling 
large numbers of animals. It is also the experience of this 
office that the large dealers and commission companies obtain 
by far the best grade of animals for our purpose. As a matter 
of fact many of these animals are purchased in the country for 
the purpose intended, but probably the greater number are 
selected in the great markets from the continual flow of animals 
that are coming in. Many objections have been made to ob- 
taining animals in the large markets, but it is a fact that where 
great numbers of animals are assembled anywhere, even in the 
country, necessarily coming from a wide extent of territory 
they will sooner or later make conditions the same as in the great 
markets and the likelihood of infection and disease will exist. 
Where there is no emergency or rush it is true that animals 
can be collected in the country, in small numbers and probably 
escape the danger of infection and disease to some extent. 
However, even the small buyers and contractors use the railway 
stock cars to assemble their animals, unless purchased in the 
immediate vicinity of the inspection center. The method of 






purchasing animals by having the board travel the country and 
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buying direct from the farmer is unsatisfactory, even if only 
the normal number of animalsis required. In order to supply 
the army by this method many boards would necessarily have 
to be employed throughout the country involving much mileage 
and other expenses. It is only the local buyer who kows the dis- 
trict where the proper class can be found and who is acquainted 
with the farmers in that locality who can be depended upon 
to obtain many animals. From the present inspection now 
being conducted at the National Stock Yards, IIl., I have 
observed that animals shown for inspection come from many 
widely scattered localities and have been obtained for the 
contractor by many different buyers. These animals are picked 
up a few at a time, collected locally and then shipped in car 
load lots to St. Louis for this inspection. Some animals shown 
for inspections have come from the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, Tennessee, etc. 
Especially at the present time when great numbers of animals 
have been taken from the country by foreign governments it is 
necessary to search the country far and wide for any con- 
siderable number of animals. As soon as sufficient numbers 
of animals are collected at the point of inspection for even one 
day’s inspection they should be promptly inspected and shipped 


to rendezvous. 


METHOD OF CARING FOR ANIMALS PRIOR TO INSPECTION. 


Under the contract system this pertains exclusively to the 
contractor. In short, no real control can he had of this matter 
previous to inspection and purchase. Naturally it is to the 
contractor’s benefit to see that all animals receive the best at- 
tention prior to inspection. It is well to suggest to the con- 
tractor that all animals should be kept in covered, open pens 
in summer and protected and well ventilated sheds or stables 
in cold weather. Protection against extreme weather in either 
summer or winter is essential. It has been observed that at 
points of concentration the greatest defect is crowding of animals 
and poor ventilation. The essential points therefore are protec- 
tion against extremes of weather, plenty of ventilation, good 
fresh water and good forage. 
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METHOD OF CONDUCTING THE INSPECTION OF ANIMALS AND 
PROPER ORDER FOR DISPATCH. 

A proper place for inspection of animals is necessary. It is 
the duty of the contractor to have the animals prepared for in- 
spection. A level place, preferably a board of concrete floor 
should be furnished, upon which the animals are first brought 
for measurement. This should be at a wide, open door-way in 
order that the eyes may be properly examined. A suitable 
place is also required for walking and trotting the animals be- 
fore the inspector. This place should be in the open and 
should be not less than fifteen feet wide and fifty yards long and 
should be connected with the door-way mentioned above. All 
animals should be handled as gently as possible, but for re- 
fractory animalsa suitable chute or stocks and a couple of twiches 
should be furnished by the contractor. The man who handles 
the feet of animals should be provided with a suitable hoof 
pick. The following helpers or employes are necessary and 
should be furnished by the contractor. At least two men to 
lead the animals up to the inspector and to handle the animals 
during the inspection and two others to lead the animals away 
to be weighed and branded. One other good stout man accus- 
tomed to handling animals is necessary for the purpose of rais- 
ing and handling the feet of animals during the inspection. 
This man will also take charge of the measuring standard and 
hands it to the Inspecting Officer for measuring. Two good 
men are required at the place of branding who brand the ani- 
mals, under the direction of No. 3 clerk, and one man, who 
should be a blacksmith, to care for the fire and the branding 
irons. One other good man accustomed to animals and not 
afraid of them is required to hold the animals while being 
branded. The two men mentioned above are both required to 
handle the branding irons. In addition to the above mentioned 
men furnished by the contractor he is also required to furnish 
sufficient men to handle all animals with dispatch, that is, in 
getting them up to the place of inspection and taking them away 
and placing in stables or corrals. This in order to prevent 
congestion. A number of animals.are then bridled, using the 
snaffle bit and reins for leading. 
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ORDER OF PROCEDURE. 

The animals is then led upon the floor facing outside near 
the entrance of door—then measured, aged and eyes examined 
then led outside walked and trotted and the inspection com- 
pleted. He is then immediately sent to the scales and weighed, 
after which, he is ridden or worked and tested for wind and at 
once goes to the place of branding where his diagram descrip- 
tion is completed and the animal branded. The animal then 
goes to the veterinarian who vaccinates him against shipping 
fever or applies the mallein test if ordered and then goes to the 

stable or pen assigned for his class and awaits shipment. 


METHOD OF ASCERTAINING PROPER CONFORMATION. 


The board should keep in communication with a contrac- 


tor by letter, telephone or wire. As soon as sufficient number 


of animals have been collected at the place of inspection the 
contractor should notify the Inspecting Officer when and where 
he desires the inspection. It is customary for the contractor 
to meet the Inspecting Officer and board at the railroad station 
and conduct them to the place of inspection. He at this time 
should have collected at least one hundred or more animals. 
The method of inspection below given is that followed by the 
second or large board mentioned above and it is assumed that a 
large number or at least considerable numbers of animals 
are required. 

The animal is led by the bridle reins before the Inspector 
on the platform near the door opening outside. The Inspector 
stands a few feet from and on the left of the animal. <A hurried 
view of the animal is now taken by the Inspector and unless it 
is at once evident that the animal is totally unfit for the purpose 
intended (in which event he is rejected and at once led away 
and another animal led up), the Inspecting Officer measures the 
animal for height, observing at the same time whether shod or 
bare-footed and the length of the hoof. Asa rule from one-half 
to one inch should be deducted from the actual measurement 
on account of shoe and surplus hoof. The measurement is 
called by the Inspector to the recording clerk. During this 
time the floor veterinarian examines the teeth for age and ob- 
serves the nostrils for disease and mouth for defects. He also 
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examines the eyes and calls the age to the recording clerk. 
If the floor veterinarian finds no defects to warrant rejection at 
once, and the animal is of suitable age, he is then led at a trot 
over the run-way in a straight line away from the inspector and 
veterinarian and back to them. 

At this time the animal is observed to see whether or not 
he goes sound, his gaits, action and manner of handling his 


legs are carefully observed. In case of any doubt arising the 
animal should be again moved at the walk and trot and further 
observed. During this part of the inspection it should be as- 


certained whether or not the animal has a free, bold and proper 
gait or whether on the contrary he is logy, heavy-footed or has 
any peculiarities of gait. Whether or not he is cow-hocked, 
bow-legged, reel-footed or splay-footed behind or whether or 
not pigeon-toed, splay-footed, tender, short-gaited, paddler or 
winger in front. Only pure gaited horses with walk, trot or 
gallop are accepted. Reject all animals having fancy gaits 
as pace, single-foot, rack, etc. During this time the animal if 
stringhalted will frequently pick up or snap his hind leg, espe- 
cially upon turning. The animal should be observed at this 
time to ascertain whether he travels too close either in front or 
behind and the likelihood of his interferring. If results are 
satisfactory up to this point the horse is brought to a standstill 
before the inspector and veterinarian. The veterinarian stand- 
ing or stooping slightly about six feet in front of the animal 
views his front legs for symmetry, straightness and unsound- 
ness, observing whether or not the front legs are at the proper 
distance apart at the chest, whether or not he has well shaped 
pasterns, toed-in, splay-footed, bow-legged or knock-knees. 
Examines by the eye for splints, ring bone and side bone, ob- 
serves the chest to see whether narrow or a proper width and 
full. 

After this, looking between the fore legs he examines the 
symmetry of the hind legs and especially the hocks. Then he 
observes the hocks by placing the eye on a line slightly to the 
left and right of the forearms of the animal giving a diagonal 
view. In this way any dissimilarity of hind legs, and particu- 
larly the hocks, should become evident and especially if the ani- 
mal has bone spavin (sometimes called a jack) or bog spavin. 
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The Inspecting Officer immediately follows the veterinarian 
in front of the animal making the same inspection. 

The Inspecting Officer and veterinarian then go to the near 
side of the animal from six to ten feet away for the purpose of 
further judging the animal for type and conformation, especi- 
ally observing the front legs to ascertain if properly set with 
reference to the animal, observing whether or not the fore-leg 
is normal in make-up and direction, whether the fore-arm is 
well developed, the leg straight, that is, neither over in the 
knees, calf-legged or cut out under the knees, whether or not the 
bone is sufficiently large, the tendons well developed and firmly 
attached, the slope and length of the pasterns. When the 
pastern is too long the strain on the ligaments is too great and 
the leg has the appearance of being set back too far away from 
the foot, especially when weight is placed upon the animal the 
pasterns assume a more or less horizontal position, giving the 
animal a coon-footed appearance. Whefe the pastern is very 
short and straight the opposite result is obtained causing an 
animal to travel in a peculiar fashion, called peg-legged or stilty. 
In the front leg the proper angle of the pastern is from fifty to 
fifty-five degrees with the horizontal. An animal should stand 
on his pasterns in such a manner that they appear not too straight 
up and down nor too nearly horizontal. Well developed muscles 
of the forearm and good bone is essential. The cannon bone 
should be short and the knee large, wide and deep. The 
inspector and veterinarian while still in this position will also 
observe the general conformation of the animal, head, neck, 
withers, barrel, back, loins and hind quarters. The withers 
should be well defined, neither very high nor very thick and 
low nor should they be thin without sufficient muscle on either 
side. The back should be comparatively straight and short, 
neither low nor unduly arched. The muscles of the loins and 
haunches should be strong, wide, deep and well developed. 
The animal should be well coupled together and should have a 
large well developed body or barrel without being pot-bellied, 
the ribs should be well separated and well sprung outwardly 
and the last rib should come up close to the point of the haunch 
bone. The shoulder should be well developed and slanting for 
the saddle animal, but somewhat thicker and straighter for the 
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harness animal. The animal should be normal in the croup 
and of sufficient length, not goose rumped, the thighs should 
be wide and thick—wide as viewed from the side, especially 
at the stifle, and thick as viewed from behind. The neck and 
head should be normally set on the body, neither excessively 
high nor low. There should be a slight arch from the withers 
to the ears, but not excessive. The line of the lower part 
of the neck should be about straight from the chest to the throat 
latch. When the under side of the neck is convex the upper 
crest especially near the withers is usually concave. This is 
known as ewe-neck, or sometimes the neck is said to be on up 
side down. Note the lips and ears. The lips should be firm 
and well set, the ears well set and active. Avoid animals with 
lopped ears and flaccid drooping 'lips. All animals that ‘oll 
the tongue outside the mouth are invariably ill-bred, logy and 
without nerve and staying qualities. It is often an indication 
of dumbness or the disease known as immobility. The lower 
line of the barrel from the brisket to the flank should be 
rather decending than ascending. This is found to be the case 
in short backed, tight made animals as opposed to the long 
backed, narrow, slab-sided type so often shown. 

Reject animals narrow through the loins and flanks, badly 
tucked up in the flanks and with too great a space between the 
last floating rib and point of haunch bone. These animals are 
usually weak in the back, will not carry weight well and are 
difficult to keep even in normal flesh. Observe the set of the 
front: legs as to whether it appears to stand too far to the front or 
too far back under the animal. Notice whether or not the ani- 
mal stands firmly on all four legs and does not ease up one; for 
example, pointing a toe or cocking an ankle. Both positions 
in regard to the front as well as the hind legs are abnormal and 
faulty. Now observe the hind legs for conformation, whether 
or not very curved at the hocks, making what is known as a 
sickle or saber hocked leg. This makes the angle at the 
hock less or more acute than it should be and the appearance 
of the hind leg as viewed from the side is crooked. When such 
is the case, the leg is usually cut out under the hocks and has not 
sufficient cannon bone. Frequently such a hock is curved 
outwardly just below the point of the hock forming a curb. 
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In the normal hind leg when the animal is standing naturally 
the cannon bone is almost vertical, slightly inclined to the 
front. The hock should be well developed, large, lean, wide and 
broad. The hind pastern the same as the front except a little 
straighter about fifty-five to sixty degrees with the horizontal. 
Next the footman raises the front leg and the veterinarian 
examines the leg and foot for soundness and any signs of defects 
such as splints, side bone, ring bone, contracted heels, laminitis, 
quittor, etc. The best foot or hoof is of dark horn, only slightly 
oval in shape in the horse, but more oval in the mule, medium 
in size, smooth and of fine texture; sole moderately concave, 
heels wide and frog large, firm elastic and healthy. 

At this time the veterinarian should take a diagonal view 
of both hocks. The legs should be examined for interfering 
marks. If from this examination it is evident that the parts 
are thickened or enlarged from this cause it is sufficient to 
reject the animal. However, slight abrasions may be caused 
by bad shoeing and the animal is really not at fault. Upon 
approaching the animal for the above examination the veteri- 
narian first examines the poll, under the jaw, withers and neck 
of the animal as well as the shoulders for sweeny or other ab- 
normalities. A sweenyed shoulder is sometimes blown up with 
air to deceive the inspector. This is easily detected by placing 
hand on the shoulder and if blown up with air a crackling like 
paper under the skin will be readily observed. During this 
examination the flank and sides of the animal should be observed 
to note any indication of heaves, which is indicated by a jerky 
motion of the muscles of the flanks and sides, especially upon 
exhalation. As a rule the hind leg is not handled unless it is 
evident to the eye that such is necessary, which should always 
be done if there is anything whatever to indicate unsoundness. 
The veterinarian examines for proper castration and ascertains 
whether or not the animal is a ridgling. 

Next the inspector and veterinarian view the animal from 
the rear, observing the conformation of the hind quarters, 
whether muscular with thick thighs and well developed. The 
hips should be symmetrical. Sometimes the point of the hip 
has been knocked off or the animal may have a hip down caused 
by a fracture of the ilium. The symmetry of the hocks should 
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be carefully observed from this position and whether or not the 
animal is cut up behind between the legs. Tight made animals 
and especially animals that are well muscled and easy keepers 
are invariably built close behind. The inspector and veter- 
inarian will then pass to the right or off side of the animal and 
the same process gone through as on the near side. In doubt- 
ful cases let the contractor keep the animal. It is very im- 
portant, in fact essential that animals should have good, normal, 
sound legs, properly set under them and of good conformation. 
No animals that do not fulfill these conditions should be con- 
sidered. It is a matter of experience in the service that only 
animals with good legs and sufficient bone will stand hard work 
of any kind. No animal with cannon bone that measures less 
than seven and one-half inches under the knee should be ac- 
cepted for any purpose. In fact the normal, minimum measure- 
ment of the fore cannon bone just below the knee is seven and 
five-eighth inches and the normal girth measures not less than 
sixty-eight inches. These measurements can be taken as a 
minimum. 

The animal, mule or horse, for any purpose whatever re- 
quired by the government can be described in few words: 1. 
Sound; 2. Tight made; 3. Of good quality and breeding; 4. 
Good legs, properly set with plenty of bone. The method of 
ascertaining proper conformation is a difficult matter. It must 
be known upon sight when seen. This requires ability, capacity 
theoretical education under competent instructors, and much 
practical experience. The weight is obtained on the scales, 
height by the measuring stick. 

The age is ascertained by the veterinarian upon proper 
examination of the teeth. Milk or temporary teeth are whiter 
than permanent teeth, narrow at the gums and not so securely 
attached; smooth outside and grooved inside; the opposite 
being the case in permanent teeth; the gums in young animals 
are fresh and plump, the interior angle of the jaws formed by 
contact of superior and inferior incisors is obtuse and the in- 
cisors are directly opposed. At two years of age the animal 
will have a full set of temporary incisors or milk teeth. Ani- 
mals of this age have been passed for five years old, but this 
error is only pardonable for the inexperienced as the general 
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appearance of the animal, the character of its mane and tail, 
etc., will readily indicate the youth of the animal. From two 
years past to five the age is determined by the shedding of the 
temporary and the eruption of the permanent incisors. From 
two and one-half to three the temporary centers or nippers are 
shed and the permanents erupted. At three the permanent 
nippers are up and in wear. At three and one-half to four the 
temporary intermediates are displaced by the permanents and at 
four the permanent intermediates are up and in wear. From 
four and one-half to five the corner temporary or milk teeth are 
shed and at five the permanents are up. At five the centers or 
pincers are pretty near leveled, the canines or tushes are com- 
pletely cut and the corners are in wear on their interior borders. 
The animal is now said to have a full mouth. 

Six years old the pincers are leveled and beginning to as- 
sume an oval form, the intermediates are beginning to fill. 
Corners wearing on interior and posterior borders. 

Seven years old. The teeth are whiter due to wearing away 
of external cement covering. Nippers and intermediates 
leveled, nippers oval, intermediates becoming so. Notch 
appears on corner incisor. 

Eight years old. The pincer and intermediate teeth are 
leveled and oval. Cup in corners becoming more shallow and 
table of teeth becoming oval. Change in direction of superior 
and inferior incisors in now observed and they are opposed 
more obliquely. 

Old horses have a distinctive appearance especially about 
the head, the eyes and the withers are indicative of more or less 
age. It isa well known fact that as animals grow older, especi- 
ally after ten or twelve years of age the cavity above the eye 
becomes deeper and more marked. Many horses have a more 
or less aged look about the head, which is difficult to describe, 
but is readily known by those of experience. They even be- 
come more or less gray. The withers become prominent and the 
muscles on either side more or less atrophied. Frequently the 
back becomes low or sunken. Asa result of age probably con- 
nected with hard usage, road puffs appear about the ankles. 
In short, they become ‘‘roady’’ in appearance about the legs, 
knees and hocks. 
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Age is also frequently indicated in an animal’s gait and 
actions. At nine years of age a well defined dent appears in 
the corner teeth, especially the uppers at the center next to the 
gums. This appears at nine years of age and extends down the 
teeth farther and farther as an animal grows older. The teeth 
when looked at from the front become longer and more sepa- 
rated at the gums and the interior angle when closed against 
the lower teeth becomes more and more acute as the animal 
grows older. As is well known the cups in all of the lower 
teeth disappear from nine to ten years and the animal becomes 
what is known as ‘‘smooth mouthed.’ The shape of the teeth 
in the young animal is wide laterally from side to side of the 
animal’s mouth, but as the animal grows older, and especially 
from about seven years of age, the teeth lose this lateral, oval 
appearance gradually and become wider from front to rear 
instead of from side to side. At nine years the center or 
pincers and laterals are becoming somewhat rounded, the 
corners still are oval and show some traces of a cup; in the su- 
perior centers the cups are about leveled and the notch of superior 
corners which appears at about seven years has about dis- 
appeared. From ten to twelve years the centrals, intermedi- 
ates and laterals are more rounded, the cups in the corners 
disappear entirely and they are becoming more rounded. At 
‘ten the gums of the central uppers drop at point of connection 
with the teeth and are somewhat lower than the gums of the 
intermediates and laterals. In very old animals the incisors 
become triangular or rounded in shape and the interior angle 
of the jaw becomes quite acute. 

If it is necessary to examine an animal’s eyes in dark or 
stormy weather or at night it has been found that a hand elec- 
tric flashlight is very good. If the inspection in the open thus 
far has been satisfactory, the animal is then twisted around 
both to the right and left with the front feet as a pivot. Fhe 
animal is then backed several feet sharply and driven forward 
promptly with the whip. This should disclose stringhalt, 
weakness in the hocks, loins or stiffness in the back. It has 
been my experience that animals with limber, limp tails lack 
nerve and energy. Occasionally animals with dead or paral- 
ized tails are found. The animal can be tested for this by a 
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light tap or tickling of the whip or pricking with a pin in the re- 
gion of the flank. During the inspection of animals the floor 
clerk makes record of the complete description of the animal 
and makes note of any peculiarities called to him by the inspector 
or veterinarian. 

The method of inspecting mules differs somewhat from that 
of horses. Asarule mules in any quantity are handled in small 
bunches and herded instead of being handled singly on the 
halter like horses. ‘The most convenient method which is 
nearly always found possible in mule barns is to have an alley 
15 feet to 20 feet wide and 100 to 200 feet in length with pens 
on either side closed by gates opening into the alley. Twenty- 
five to thirty head of mules are herded in one end of the alley 
and the inspector and veterinarian place themselves three or 
four rods from the mules on the near side of the alley on the left 
side of mules. The mules are then trotted by the inspector, 
one at a time in order that their general type, fitness and gaits 
may be observed, as well as lameness detected. Mules that are 
lame, of unsuitable gaits or otherwise unsatisfactory are at once 
rejected and turned into a pen selected for that purpose. All 
other mules are passed into a different pen for further inspection. 
These mules having passed the preliminary inspection are then 
haltered and brought before the inspector and the inspection 
from that time on is similar to that of horses. 

After this preliminary inspection in the open the horse or 
mule is then sent immediately to the scales and weighed by the 
messenger. The weight and number to be assigned this animal 
is recorded in a book provided the messenger for this purpose 
which is afterwards transferred to the record book of the floor 
clerk or called to himif nearenough. Incase an animal is under 
the prescribed weight the messenger reports the fact to the in- 
spector before tagging the animal. If accepted to this point 
the proper number is placed on a linen tag and the mesenger 
sees that the tag is wired into the manes of horses and the 
tails of mules. The animal is then immediately turned over 
to the Quartermaster Agent and his veterinarian to be ridden 
under the saddle or worked in harness according to class. It 
is the duty of the Quartermaster Agent and his veterinarian 
to keep a close watch on the animals especially in regard to gaits, 
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disposition and manner of handling under the saddle or in har- 
ness. If satisfactory the animal is then winded and if found 
all right accepted. In case of doubt, or if the animal is found to 
be windy or heavey, the tag is pulled and returned at once to 
the floor clerk and the facts reported to the Inspector. In case 
of doubt only the animal should be resubmitted to the Inspector 
for a decision, but where there is no question about the unsound- 
ness of the animal for any cause whatever, he is rejected at this 
point. The animal that passes these tests is now finished so 
far as the inspection in concerned and is immediately passed 
on to the branding clerk to be branded. After being branded 
and having his diagram description completed the animal 
is sent to the vaccinating chute where he is vaccinated. It is 
very important that the hair and skin of the animal on the neck 
at the point of vaccination should be thoroughly cleansed 
antiseptically by scrubbing with a small stiff bristle brush with 
a solution of creolin, creosol or carbolic acid. When once 
the inspection of an animal begins, he is constantly kept under 
the eye and in charge of some member of the board. The 
animal should not be put aside, but go directly and immediately 
from one part of the inspection to the next until finally branded 
and placed in his proper class to await shipment. The ani- 
mal is then sent to the stable, corral or pens to await shipment. 


RECORDS MADE AT INSPECTIONS. 


The floor clerk shou d be provided with a small book in 
which is recorded in pencil a descriptive list of each animal. 
A book four inches wide and ten inches long and three-fourth 
inches thick with blank pages has been found very convenient. 
At the head of each page or beginning the day’s work, 
upon or changing from one contractor to another, or changing 
from one class of animal to another, should be noted the 
name of the contractor, the date, the place and the class of 
animals. In this book is noted a complete record of each ani- 
mal made by the floor clerk at the point of inspection. To this 
book the weights of animals must also be carried from the scales. 
The record of weights and the number of each animal is noted 
in a note book at the scales and at the first opportunity these 
weights should be transferred to the record book of the floor 
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clerk. This really furnishes the only record of purchases made 
kept by the Inspector and should be filed away with his records. 
At the point of branding the diagram clerk places on the dia- 
grams of the descriptive card all spots, and special markings 
found on the animals at the time of branding. This card 
which carries the proper number of animal as shown by the tag 
and with which the animal is branded on the hoof is then com- 
pleted at the first opportunity, usually the same evening from 
the notes in the record book of the floor clerk and submitted to 
the Inspector for his signature. The use of the regular descrip- 
tive cards by the floor clerk has been tried and proved un- 
satisfactory. First, because he has not time to properly and 
accurately fill in all required and has no place to enter remarks 
for the record of each animal to be kept by the Inspector for 
future reference. Second, the cards are greatly solied and 
spolied in inclement weather. Third, the Inspector has no other 
record except this book unless a duplicate card is made to be 
retained, a waste of time and work and wholly unnecessary. 
Fourth, a comparison of the floor clerk’s record with that of the 
diagram clerk when they together cornplete the descriptive 
cards gives a real check on each others work. 


METHOD OF BRANDING ANIMALS, EQUIPMENT NECESSARY 
THEREFOR, AND LABOR INVOLVED. 


Animals are branded U. S. on the left shoulder for the 
Regular Army above the forearm about opposite the point of 
the shoulder. For the National Guard animals are branded on 
the right shoulder. The letters U.S. are block letters, clearly 
defined, each letter about two inches high and one inch wide 
with an iron handle about three feet long. The numbers and 
letters for branding the hoof should be three-fourth inch numbers 
and letters. This office has found that a composition of copper 
makes the best branding iron, in that it holds the heat better. 
The numbers required are cipher to nine with such letters as 
are necessary. Some method is necessary that upon taking hold 
of the iron the person branding can immediately recognize 
when it is right side up so that it will not be necessary to 
look at the letter or figure before applying the brand. A slight 
downward turn or curvature at the base of the handle is the 
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method used by this office. Cipher to 999 can be used for the 
first 1,000 animals or 0 to 9999 may be used for branding 10,000 
animals. Rather than to use many numbers on the hoof 
this office makes use of letters in addition to numbers, as for 
example: The first 1,000 should have the No. 0 to 999, the 
next 1,000 {to °\°, and the next 1,000 5 top ete., using all 
the letters of the alphabet, except Q which too closely resembles 
O. It is evident by using the first three figures that you 
provide for 25,000 each of horses and mules and with four 
figures and letters 250,000. The same numbers and letters may 
be used for both horses and mules, since there would be no 
danger of mistaking a horse for a mule or vice versa. The 
numbers and letters above referred to are placed on the right 
front hoof, about the middle of the hoof. Care should be taken 
not to brand animals too near the coronary band nor too near 
the toe. In the first instance, especially if the brand is deep, 
it might injure the hoof. In the second case, the hoof soon 
grows out and the numbers are lost upon reshoeing. The letter 
“C” for cavalry; ‘‘A”’ for artillery; ‘“M. C.” for minimum 
cavalry or ‘‘M.A.” for minimum artillery may be used to desig- 
nate the particular class to which the animal belongs. In the 
same way for mules, ‘‘P”’ for pack; ‘‘W”’ for wheel and ‘‘L”’ 
for load may be used. These letters are conveniently placed 
on the outside of the left fore near the quarter where they can 
be readily seen. A brand may be used to indicate the Zone 
from which the animals come, such as K. C. for the middle- 
west Zone. This brand is put on the inside of the left fore and 
can readily be seen when the number of the animal on the right 
fore is being observed. This method of branding leaves the 
front of the left fore for use of organization brands. When the 
hair is coarse and long a pair of clippers should be used to clip 
the hair before branding U.S. A small pan containing bacon 
grease or lard is which to dip the hot U.S. before branding is 
found to be as good as it cleans the U. 5. and makes a better, 
clearrer brand. The U.S. brand should be carefully made. 
The edge forming the letter should be quite thin of about one- 
sixteenth of an inch in width and with at least one-half inch 
open space from the edges of the letter back to the solid block. 
It is found that this kind of a brand will give a clear, distinct, 
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U.S. without injuring or burning the parts of the animal in 
between. Where animals are being purchased in large numbers, 
hair brands on the left hip are convenient in sorting and cutting 
animals at the corrals, as for example: ‘‘C”’ for cavalry, 
*M.C.” minimum cavalry, ‘‘A”’ artillery, etc. The men who 
actually do the branding should be furnished by the contractor. 
For efficient service the same men should be kept continually 
on the same kind of work. 


CARE OF ANIMALS AFTER ACCEPTANCE, INOCULATION, FORAGING, 
STABLING, ETC. 

After animals are accepted and branded they should be 
shipped to destination as soon as possible. In case it is neces- 
sary to keep them one or more days it is customary for the con- 
tractor to shelter and care for the animals until date of ship- 
ment at the expense of the United States. During the summer 
months they should be put in open pens, preferably covered, or 
pastures if available. In cold or stormy weather they should 
be put in well ventilated stables or covered, sheltered pens. 
The next thing to see is that animals have plenty of ventilation, 
clean, disinfected pens or stables, plenty of fresh water, free 
from contamination and good forage. Since the animals are 
not at work the forage should consist principally of hay, witha 
small amount of grain, preferably good, clean oats. The best 
hay is good, clean, bright timothy with not to exceed twenty 
per cent. clover. Since it is not practicable to exercise large 
numbers of animals they should have plenty of room to move 
about in pens, corrals or pastures. It is hardly ever necessary 
to keep animals on hand for more than one to three days. 


VACCINATION OR INOCULATION. 

In my opinion vaccinating animals with the present an- 
titoxins against shipping fever is expensive, useless and does 
more harm than good, especially when applied just before 
shipment, therefore, I recommend that it be discontinued at 
least until the arrival of animals at destination. It is a well 
known fact that the germ or bacteria is unknown or at least 
has never been isolated. The best authorities agree that at 
present there is no preventative or no specific remedy. Care 
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and sanitation is therefore of the most importance. There 
should be as little delay as possible in assembling aniamls for 
inspection; when ready they should be inspected at once and 
shipped to destination on fast trains as expeditiously as pos- 
sible and receive the best of care upon arrival at destination. 
When they arrive at destination they should be unloaded an 
watered at once, quarantined for at least two weeks and given 
the best care and attention under the supervision of a competent 
veterinarian; should be sheltered from extremes of weather, 
either hot or cold, but should have plenty of ventilation, good 
fresh water, good hay with little or no grain until they get-into 
normal condition. Where possible turn into a good pasture 
with good water and shade. 


METHOD OF LOADING AND SHIPPING ANIMALS. 


Loading. Atall the large markets animals are loaded from 
a platform usually furnished with chutes or gates leading to 
the car door. At small towns animals are usually loaded 
through chutes. The cars commonly used are the common 
stock cars, thirty-six and forty feet long. The thirty-six foot 
car will hold twenty regulation artillery and twenty-two 
cavalry. The forty foot car holds twenty-two artillery and 
twenty-five cavalry. Animals should be led into the car as 
gently as possible and there should be one man in each end of 
the car to receive and place the animals. Alternate animals 
should face in opposite directions. The common stock car 
should be loaded snug, without crowding. In extremely hot 
weather slightly more room must be given in the common 
stock car. However, it is found that the animals will ride better 
if the car is full and the animals snug. Commercial shippers run 
or herd the animals into common stock card and let the animals 
arrange themselves without regard to the direction in which 
each animal faces, the idea being that animals will not remain 
as placed. The above is the common practice throughout the 
live stock shipping world and seems to work as well as the army 
method. The Arms Palace car is a stall car, equipped for feed- 
ing and watering horses in the car. These stalls are crosswise 
and the cars are designed to hold eighteen animals. In an 
emergency one or even two animals can be placed in the center 
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opposite the door. This space however is usually left vacant 
for forage and the attendant. The express car is a three 
compartment car without stalls and holds twenty-eight head 
of animals. The contractor, or more usually the stock yard 
authorities load the cars. Common stock cars are disinfected 
and sanded by the railroad authorities at the expense of the 
shipper, as shown by the tariff schedules. The A. P. H. cars 
are disinfected and the stalls sanded at the expense of the A. P. H. 
Company. The disinfectant used is that prescribed by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. A veterinarian belonging to the 
board should inspect the cars before shipment to see that they 
have been properly cleaned, disinfected, sanded and that proper 
forage is provided. Forage for the A. P. H. cars should be 
obtained before departure from the contractor or stock yards 
where the animals are inspected and the water tanks filled. 
Unless the shipment is unusually long this will be sufficient, 
but if necessary forage and water will be obtained enroute. 
Usually only hay is fed enroute, but in winter and on long trips 
a half ration of good oats per day should be fed. Hay is fur- 
nished and estimated at fifteen pounds per animal per day 
while enroute. 

When shipping in common stock cars, it is necessary to 
stop at the best available places enroute for water and feed. 
These stops should be made every twenty-eight to thirty-six 
hours to comply with the law and are usually made at division 
points where proper facilities are found. The forage is obtained 
from the stock yards and orders and receipts in triplicate are 
made out and signed by the attendant in charge of the shipment. 
The shipping railroad pays for the forage. One copy follows 
the bill of lading and two are returned to central office by at- 
tendant. One of these goes with the memorandum bill of lad- 
ing to the settling officer and one is retained in the office for 
file and reference. The A. P. H. car is provided with forage 
and water in the car and therefore the animals should not be 
unloaded enroute except on long journeys. Whether or not 
animals in A. P. H. cars require unloading enroute depends to 
a great extent upon their condition. Under ordinary circum- 
stances shipments from three to five days need not be unloaded 
enroute. If animals shipped in these cars show signs of sick- 
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ness or great fatigue they should be unloaded about every three 
days. When shipping in the common stock cars, according to 
law, animals must be unloaded for feed, water and rest every 
twenty-eight hours, unless a release is signed by the shipper, 
in which case, they may go thirty-six hours. It frequently 
occurs that it is necessary to unload animals enroute in pens 
where conditions are bad, without proper shelter, poor water 
and forage. These conditions as far as possible should be 
regulated by the railroads and be subject to inspection by gov- 
ernment officials. Upon investigation it is found that com- 
merical shippers, especially for long distances invariably ship 
animals by express. This of course is done at greater expense, 
but it is evident that the shipper considers it a great saving in 
the end. The animals are a much shorter time enroute, arriv- 
ing in better ondition, and are not nearly so liable to sickness. 
It is very desirable that animals be inspected as early as pos- 
sible after being assembled at the rendezvous and that they be 
shipped immediately thereafter, preferably in train load lots. 
In this way the railroads will give better and faster service, 
in fact, special service. It is the opinion of this office after con- 
sidering all facts in the case that the A. P. H. car is the best 
for army use. 


NUMBER OF CARS AN ATTENDANT CAN CARE FOR, AND DUTIES 
OF ADDENDANT. 


With common stock cars there should be one attendant 
with every four cars or fraction thereof. With A. P. H. cars 
one attendant to every two cars or fraction thereof, but in 
train load lots there should be one selected man placed in charge 
of the entire shipment to look after duties of attendants in 
general, loading and unloading of cars, feeding, watering and 
paper work connected therewith. Each attendant should be 
supplied with a lantren and bucket and it is his duty to see that 
the animals are cared for, properly loaded and unloaded. 
fed and watered while enroute, to see that the cars are kept 
in good condition and prevent the animals from becoming in- 
jured. In the common stock cars animals should be shipped 
without halters. The halters should be taken off when loaded 
and placed in charge of the attendant for use at destination. 
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In A. P. H. cars the halter shanks are tied in front and side 
chains attached to the stalls are snapped into the halters on 
either side. Attendants assigned to A. P. H. cars are required 
to ride in the car. Those in charge of the common stock cars 
necessarily ride in the caboose but should go forward and in- 
spect the cars at each stop. 


RECORDS TO ACCOMPANY SHIPMENT TO DESTINATION, AND 
RECORDS FOLLOWING SHIPMENT. 


One copy of instructions to attendant, sufficient number 
of blank feed order receipts, a blank form for receipt of animals 
at destination, a list showing the number of animals, the class 
in which they belong and hoof number. These papers should 
all be put in the hands of the attendant in charge. If neces- 
sary to complete car load, the last car may contain one or more 
different classes of animals. The list referred to above should 
be turned over to the receiving officer to enable him to readily 
check the animals. The descriptive cards, bill of lading and 
invoices should be mailed the receiving officer from the central 
office so as to arrive before the receipt of animals. 


DETAILS AT ATTEMPTS AT DECEPTIONS BY CONTRACTORS. 


In the first place before contracts are let the general char- 
acter, trustworthiness, and financial responsibility of con- 
tractors should be investigated by the officer letting the bids. 
Past experience has shown that contracts have been let to un- 
worthy, irresponsible men of doubtful standing and financial 
responsibility in their localities. It will be found as a rule that 
this class of contractors bid unusually low, below the real value 
of animals and depend upon forcing poor animals upon the 
Inspector that do not fulfill the specifications. Men of this 
character will use every deception almost to the point of threats 
and violence to have their worthless and cheap animals accepted 
by the Inspector at the price of contract, which will be found to 
be exhorbiant for the kind of animals submitted for inspection. 
This generally ends in the Inspector being ‘‘wheedled”’ into the 
acceptance of inferior animals or if the contractor is properly 
held to the specifications he will be unable to furnish the ani- 
mals and trouble ensues and the contract will either have to be 
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cancelled or filled otherwise. It is therefore recommended 
that instructions be issued to all officers letting contracts under 
authority of the War Department, to fully investigate the char- 
acter and responsibility of would-be contractors. The fact 
that the would-be contractor is able to buy a bond, as required 
by the War Department, does not fully meet the requirements. 


DECEPTIONS ATTEMPTED BY CONTRACTORS. 


Old animals sometimes have their mouths ‘‘ bishoped,”’ 
by this operation very long teeth are sometimes shortened and 
artificial cups are made in the incisor teeth in an attempt to 
deceive the Inspector in regard to the true age of the animal. 
The shape of the teeth, however, cannot be altered. Any 
Inspector or veterianarian with experience will be able to detect 
such a mouth. Blowing up a sweenyed shoulder is quite com- 
mon. This is readily detected by placing the hand on the 
shoulder and the air under the skin will sound like the crackling 
of paper under the hand. Some animals may be ‘“‘doped”’ 
with stramonium, lobelia, arsenic or heroin to prevent the 
detection of heaves, and sometimes the nostrils are plugged 
with small sponges or lemons to prevent noise made by roarers 
or whistlers. Ordinarily however, by the system of inspection 
previously given a heavey animal will be detected before finally 
accepted. If there is any doubt, the animal should be freely 
watered and put on dry feed over night andagain tested. Itis 
a practice among horse dealers to ship animals found heavy 
back to the owner. It should be a provision of the contract 
made by the Government that heavey animals will be shipped 
back to the contractor at his expense. It is a common practice 
among horse sharps to use cocaine, gasoline or other ‘“‘dope”’ 
for side bone, ring bone, bone spavin or curb. However, the 
effects soon wear off and if lame the fact should be detected by 
the time ridden or worked. Covering or filling toe and quarter 
cracks so that the defect is not readily seenis common. Closely 
trimming the hair over splints, spavins, curbs, etc., isa means to 
reduce their apparent size. Causing a fresh injury or swelling 
to cover up a real defect such as a side bone, enlarged knee or 
hock is sometimes practiced. Filling the cavities above the 
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eyes with air is occasionally done because these cavaties sink 
and become very evident in old horses and mules. Freezing 
a bad joint with cholroform, particularly where the trouble is 
deep seated, no lesion appearing externally, as in blind spavin 
is not uncommon. Evidence of pin and line firing on tendons 
and for ring and side bones and spavins should be noted. Look 
for results of operations for roaring and acute diseases of the 
larynx (traceotomy) and healed fractures of the cartilagenous 
rings of the trachea; for fistula scars about the withers; rasping 
of the hoofs to eradicate rings due to some previous inflamma- 
tory condition such as lamnitis. It is necessary to distinguish 
between this condition and ‘“‘grass rings’’ found especially on 
the hoofs of colts running in low, marshy, wet pastures which is 
not considered a defect or unsoundness. Notice whether or 
not the soles, especially of the fore feet have dropped or the 
white line is irregular at the toe indicating a previous attack 
of laminitis or founder. A rag wet with ammonia or similar 
preparation is sometimes pulled between the hind legs of an ani- 
mal to force him to go wide especialy where the animal travels 
very close and brushes or interferes. The measuring standard 
has been known to be shortened in order to deceive the Inspec- 
tor. Only the measuring standards belonging to the Inspecting 
Officer should be used and the messenger should be required to 
take charge of these standards when not in use. The 
scales upon which animals are weighed should be frequently 
tested in order that they may not be manipulated to show in- 
correct weights. Precaution should be taken so that one ani- 
mal cannot possibly be substituted for another, during the 
course of inspection and before being branded. There is one 
case in particular reported where a beautiful animal of good 
type and conformation was shown to an Inspector several times 
and in each case the animal was promptly accepted, but during 
the remainder of the inspection and test a plug was substituted 
for this animal and branded for the use of the government. It 
is essential that animals should be constantly under the eyes of 
some member of the board and it is best that they be promptly 
inspected, weighed, winded and branded before getting out of 
control of the board. 
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‘Tt is the desire of this office to go into details in such a manner 
that an absolutely inexperienced board can by carefully reading the 
manual perform all the duties required of it in an efficient manner.” 

This is too much to expect and cannot be accomplished in 
an efficient manner by an inexperienced board, but proper 
and full instructions of course will help. Both officers and 
veterinarians should be selected and educates in theory and 
practice for this important work. The best way to accomplish 
this is to arrange for a department of Inspection and Purchase 
of Animals for the United States Government at The Mounted 
Service Schools at Fort Riley, Kansas, where every officer taking 
that course will receive this instruction. From among these 
the best can be selected for the inspection and purchase of ani- 
mals for the government. In my opinion the entire Remount 
Service and Remount Depots should have a head in the person 
of an officer of rank subject only to the orders of the Quarter- 
master General. He should have at least the rank of Major 
and be an officer of well known education and practical experi- 
ence in this line of work. He should have the best veterinarian 
in the service, the one best fitted by education and practical 
experience, for his assistant. He not only should have entire 
charge of the Remount Service, Depots, Inspectors, etc., but 
also should be the traveling inspector for the same and report 
to and be under the immediate direction of the Quartermaster 
General. He should direct and coordinate the work of the en- 
tire Remount Service. I believe the above method to be the 
only one that can and will put the Remount Service on a proper, 
efficient and solid basis and therefore urge that it be adopted. 

The Inspecting and Purchasing Officers at Remount 
Depots should be relieved of direct and personal charge of farm- 
ing operations and a graduate farmer from an agricultural 
school should be put in charge under the direction of the senior 

officer at each depot. This man if possible should also be a pra- 
tical farmer and could be obtained for about $100.00 per month. 


* 








EXPERIMENT WITH ‘“‘REDUCED” OR ‘“‘MINIMUM” 
TYPE OF HORSES. 


By CAPTAIN FRANK L. CASE, U. S. CAVALRY. 


N the October CAVALRY JOURNAL, a sketch was given, show- 
ing some of the work done in connection with Remounts 
in the Southern Department, up to last June. Shortly after 
that article was written, a very different condition was brought 
about by the movement of most of the National Guard organi- 
zations of the country to the Mexican border. On June 28th 
and 29th, contracts were entered into for the supply of about 
77,000 horses and mules for the army. Measures taken in the 
Southern Department made provision for the care and distri- 
bution of these animals, but many were of the opinion that the 
supply would be difficult to obtain. 

On account of the heavy shipment to foreign armies, there 
was naturally grave doubt on the subject of supply. In the 
operations of the purchasing boards previously sent out by the 
Southern Department, frequent informal reports were made 
to the effect that a large number of excellent horses could be 
secured if specifications were slightly reduced as to height. The 
opinion prevailed quite generally that a suitable horse of the 
14—2 type could be secured, where there would be a scarcity 
of specification animals. 

The first authorization with reference to a reduction in 
specifications was contained in telegram of May 9th, from the 
Quartermaster General, as follows: 

‘Advertise for 614 mature cavalry horses and 605 mature 
artillery horses for prompt delivery, horses to conform to ap- 
proved specifications except artillery horses, being of minimum 
height 15—1, compact and stocky, and cavalry horses having 
minimum height of 14—2, weight depending on height, will be 
accepted. 
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On May 10th the following was received from the Adjutant 
General: 

‘‘In purchasing horses and mules for militia organizations, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas ordered into service United 
States for duty on Mexican border, Quartermaster General 
has been autohrized to accept cavalry horses having minimum 
height of 14—-2, artillery horses having miminum height 15-~1, 
compact and stocky, weight depending on height, otherwise 
to conform to present specifications for animals, this authorized 
for reason that horses of this height can be procured in Southern 
Department and bought for less money than larger horses, will 
be acclimated and will be more suitable for use on border than 
larger animals shipped from middle west.”’ 

In pursuance of the above authority, contracts were at 
once entered into, and in so far as numbers were concerned, no 
difficuity was found in purchasing 1,219 horses awarded there- 
under. The price for most of these animals was $110.00 for 
cavalry and $129.00 for artillery horses. The surprising point 
in the matter also was that probably less than twenty-five per 
cent of the animals were of reduced height. Experience in- 
dicated, however, that there were many horses of the 14—2 
type in Texas that had not been presented for sale, owing to the 
fact that it was not generally understood that the smaller type 
would be accepted. The conclusion was also reached that the 


larger horses could not be secured in large numbers, in case of a 


hurried call. 

In view of this situation, the Department Quartermaster 
recommended to the Quartermaster General as follows: 

“In case of organization of two additional cavalry regi- 
ments, you are advised that there are plenty of horses similar 
to those now being purchased for the militia at $110.00 which 
will be perfectly suitable for these new regiments, and I strongly 
recommend the use of that character of horse for many reasons, 
the principal one being the low price and the’fact that these 
horses are practically ready for immediate use and acclimated. 
General Funston fully concurs in this reeommendation.”’ 

No recommendation was made with reference to reduction 
in specifications as to artillery horses. 
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June 10th, instructions were received from the Quarter- 
master General to advertise for 26,550 mature cavalry horses, 
15,900 mature artillery horses, 192 light draft horses, 8,100 
draft mules wheel, 8,100 draft mules lead, and 4,000 pack mules, 
to conform to approved specifications, also to invite alternate 
bids for artillery horses having minimum height of 15—1, com- 
pact and stocky, cavalry horses having minimum height 14—2, 
weight depending on height, otherwise to conform to approved 
specifications. One June 23d, instructions were received to in- 
crease the call by 7,000 artillery horses. 

On account of animals allotted in the above calls, contracts 
were let for 23,596 cavalry and 17,148 artillery horses of the 
reduced or minimum specifications. The sudden call for such a 
large number of animals caused a big jump in prices; for small 
cavalry horses $125.00 to $145.00 was asked for in most bids, 
instead of $110.00, and as high as $179.00 was allowed on some 
small contracts for cavalry horses. Artillery horses of reduced 
specifications were alloted as high as $195.00 each. It became 
pretty nearly a case of pay what the bidders asked, in order 
to fill entire call. Had more horses of the specification type 
been contracted for, the cost would have been much greater. 
The avergage prices of horses for the fiscal year 1916 jumped 
from $141.20 to $149.53. 

One question at issue was quickly settled, so far as the 
number of animals called for was concerned. All the con- 
tracts let were readily filled within the time prescribed by their 
terms. One contractor stated that it appeared that every horse 
in the country was for sale; in fact, owing to return to home 
station of many National Guard Organizations before arrival 
in the Southern Department of some of the others, it was found 
that there would be an excess of animals on hand, and the 
Department exercised the privilege of reducing a number of un- 
filled contracts by twenty percent. After this reduction, there 
was left in the El Paso and Fort Sam Houston Depots a supply 
of about 11,000 animals of all kinds from which to fill requisi- 
tions on account of losses, condemnations, and increase of allow- 
ances. As high as 900 animals per day were received at Avia- 
tion, the station of the Fort Sam Houston Remount Depot. 
As high as 800 animals were shipped from that Depot in one 
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day. It was, of course, impossible to issue all of the horses and 
mules required by 40,000 to 50,000 troops in even a few weeks. 
Not only did influenza and pneumonia and other diseases in- 
terfere, but the receipt and issue of the animals required in 
itself a tremendous amount of paper work. 

It being found that there was a sufficient supply of horses, 
the question arose as to how satisfactory the animals supplied 
would prove to be. While the reduction in size was more or 
less an experiment in our service, it may be observed that in the 
French service, for example, even a smaller type is used for some 
branches of the cavalry. There was undoubtedly more or 
less objection raised to many of the animals supplied. The 
question arose as to whether these complaints were due to the 
fault in the type of animals issued, in pursuance of the specifi- 
cations, to failure of purchasing officers to secure the types 
specified, to condition of the animals when issued, or to ignorance 
of troops in handling same. In order to secure some basis on 
which to arrive at a correct opinion in the matter, a report 
was called for from the mounted service, to whom the horses 
of reduced type were issued. Answers to the following ques- 
tions were requested: 

Do the horses of the minimum type issued to you perform 
the work required of them as satisfactory as those of the larger 
type? 

Do the horses issued to you of reduced specifications com- 
ply with the reduced specifications as above indicated ? 

Which class of horse, according to your experience, per- 
forms the work in a more satisfactory manner? 

This latter question being asked as one of a general nature 
to cover an assumption that both types perfectly answering 
the requirements of the specifications should be considered. 

In considering the replies to the above questions, it may 
be noted that many more favorable answers were received with 
reference to the cavalry than to the artillery type. In fifteen 
-avalry reports, six officers held that the horses of the regular 
specification type issued to them performed the work best, 
while nine were in favor of the reduced type. As a matter of 
general principle, however, in answer to the third question, 
fourteen officers favored the specification horse and thirteen 
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favored the reduced type. Two of the officers favored the 
reduced type, so far as the work of those issued to them was 
concerned, and gave this opinion, notwithstanding the fact 
that they also reported that the horses issued did not fully 
comply with the specifications. 

In considering the artillery, however, seventeen officers 
reported favorable to the regular type, while six favored the 
reduced type. Of this latter, one stated that about twenty 
per cent of his horses did not comply with the specifications, 
while nine of those who favored the regular type stated that 
their issues did not fully comply with the regular specifications. 
These reports would indicate what was an undoubted fact, 
that a number of the purchasing officers did not place sufficient 
stress on the requirements of the specifications that artillery 
horses should be of compact and stocky build. 

A glance at some of the reports is of considerable interest. 
The First Pennsylvania Cavalry received 531 horses of speci- 
fication type, 410 conformed to the reduced specifications, 105 
too light for same, and six of not sufficient height. Of officers 
reporting, eight favored the small type of horse, five the standard 
type, while two others inclined toward the standard type. 
The following comment by Major Dockery on horses issued to 
the California Cavalry appears very pertinent: 

‘The horses of the minimum type issued perform the work 
required as satisfactory as do those of the larger type when the 
former are of excellent conformation, but if both types are only 
of mediocre conformation, the larger is much more satisfactory.”’ 

Major Williams of the Utah Squadron says that horses of 
less than 900 pounds weight should not be purchased for cav- 
alry, and that these should be of the stocky build. Major 
Long of the Texas Squadron, a graduate of the Mounted Ser- 
vice Schools, reports that the smaller horse performs the work 
required in that squadron as well as the larger, particularly 
in the hilly country of the Big Bend. He gives his opinion 
that they are a better type for that kind of country than the 
specification horse. Colonel DeBevoise of the First New 
York Cavalry states that the work of the small horse has been 
good, but states that the 15-hands horse performs the best 
service. A Missouri Captain of cavalry reports the smaller 
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type preferable as follows: ‘‘My opinion is based on close 
observation covering the twelve weeks I have had these horses, 
during which time I have subjected them, not alone to hard 
and daily drill periods, but to really excessive outguard patrol 
and reconnaissance duty, and in every instance, the minimum 
type animal has proved its superiority over the larger type.” 
This troop served in the Laredo District. Captain McFadden, 
First Philadelphia City Troop says that the larger type of horse 
would be more efficient, and that the regular cavalry horse 
easily distances them at maneuvers. A number of officers 
state that while the small horse performs the work required of 
them, they question whether they would stand much more 
severe work. Colonel G. H. Morgan holds that while some 
horses of 14—1 could do the work, such individuals are rare, 
and that the best horse should be about 15 hands, and weigh 
over 900 pounds. 

When the artillery type is considered, much more evidence 
is found against the smaller horse. It is to be borne in mind, 
however, that many of the militia artillery horses purchased 
were not of compact and stocky build. Many complaints 
were preferred that the smaller horses could not be properly 
fitted for the harness, particularly collars as issued by the 
Ordnance Department. 

Louisiana Artillery, Massachusetts Artillery, California 
Artillery, Artillery of Minnesota, New York, Iowa, the Texas 
Battery, the Missouri Battalion and the Illinois Artillery all 
report in favor of the specification horse, while some reports 
stated that the reduced type performs the work satisfactorily, 
but in these cases, the horses were used in the lead and swing 
teams. 

The following general conclusions may be drawn from the 
reports; first, the smaller cavalry horse has given much better 
satisfaction than the artillery horse of the reduced type; second, 
to secure the best work, the reduced type of cavalry horse should 
have greater weight in proportion to height than the specifica- 
tion horse; third, the smaller type of artillery horse is fit only 
for lead teams, and possibly to some extent, in swing teams; 
fourth, in purchasing artillery horses of the minimum type, 
stress must be laid on securing an agile animal of compact and 
stocky build. 








CAVALRY AND AUTO TRUCKS. 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL JAMES PARKER, U. S. ARmry. 


The pursuit of a rear guard, consisting of cavalry, by an Infantry 
Force in Auto Trucks. 


HIS combat exercise was practiced near Brownsville on 

October 6, 1916. The rear of the retreating main body 

was represented by two army wagons, the rear guard by three 

troops of cavalry and one machine gun troop, all of the Third 
U.S. Cavalry. 

The pursuing force was composed of a battalion of the 
Fourth U. S. Infantry mounted in motor trucks, one company 
of motorcyclists used as advanced guard and scouts, and two 
companies of Lewis machine guns mounted on Ford automobiles. 
A machine gun protected by a steel shield (imaginary) was 
mounted on each truck. 

The object of this combat exercise was to determine how 
and to what extent infantry mounted on auto trucks can be used 
as an independent force in hostile country. To discover this 
use was made of Combat Exercise No. 11 of the ‘‘ Mounted 
Rifleman,’ which was adopted for the purpose. This combat 
exercise was as follows: 


COMBAT EXERCISE NO. 11. 


The Pursuit of the Rear Guard by a Mounted Force. 

The troops are divided into two equal forces; one, Cav- 
alry Rear Guard—Blue; the other, the Pursuing Cavalry—Red. 
The rear of the retreating main body, which the rear guard 
protects, is represented by wagons moving two miles per hour. 
The Main Body is supposed to include infantry, artillery and a 
train. 

The route of the retreating force is a road, or trail, selected 
in advance and known to both sides. With the Advance Guard 
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as well as with the Rear Guard, is a battery, platoon, or section 
of Field Artillery. When artillery is not available it is simu- 
lated by the use of flags. 

The action is supposed to take place in a defile. Limits 
of action, one mile on each side of the road. 

The conditions are such that neither commander is justi- 
fied in scattering his command. He must keep it intact and 
together. 

The depth of the retreating column is supposed to be such 
that it is not possible for the pursuing force to pass it and head 
it off. 

The maximum distance between the rear guard and the 
wagons is limited to one mile. 

2. The role of the Reds is to halt, cut off, capture, or 
destroy the Blues, or attack the retreating Blue’s main force. 
(See. C. S. R., pages 256-257.) 

The role of the Blues is to protect the retreat of the Blue’s 
main force, inflicting as much damage as possible to the Reds. 
(See C. S. R., pages 257-258.) They should keep in touch 
with the Blue main body. 

3. The action commences with the Reds and Blues in 
contact by means of scouts, the Blue force in position. Since 
the Commander of the Blue force is prevented by his orders 
from at any time being more than one mile from the wagons, 
it will be necessary when this distance is about to be exceeded 
for him to fall back, in order to take up a new position, or in 
order to fight a retarding action until a new position is reached. 
The rate of two miles an hour for wagons is maintained by hav- 
ing their teams halt for five minutes and walk five minutes 
alternately. 

4. Itis suggested that scouts be used in groups of three, 
each group under charge of an non-commissioned officer. This 
enables one man of each group to observe beh nd cover dis- 
mounted another man to hold the horses, and the third man 
to be used as a messenger. It will be found, ordinarily, that 
scouts should not exceed a distance of 600 or 800 yards from the 
command, if they go futher their reports when received are li- 
able to be useless, since they may represent a state of affairs 
which has changed in the meantime. Further, if too far off, 
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they may lose touch with the movements of the main command, 
or be cut off. Multiplication of scouts is usually not neces- 
sary. Three to five groups composed of reliable men are 
sufficient. A common fault of scouts is to fail to send back 
reports, thinking that other scouts have done so. Another 
fault is to fall back to the main command and lose touch with 
the enemy when the enemy makes a threatening movement. 
Scouts who expose themselves on the skyline, or fail to take 
cover, should be reported and punished. The position of 
chief of scouts is a very important one and should be con- 
fided only to an officer. He should at all times be in touch 
with the commander of his force and ready to suggest advan- 
tageous changes of position, etc. He should be an officer, 
with a good eye for the country and for offensive or defensive 
combinations. He should see that his men do not expose them- 
selves in view of the enemy. 

5. The use of artillery on both sides increases the neces- 
sity for the use of cover. When open ground cannot be avoided 
troops should adopt a dispersed order. When under fire of 
artillery or musketry mounted troops should disperse, or make 
a rush for cover. Common faults are leaving the led horses 
where they can be seen and fired on by the enemy; galloping 
up on a ridge to dismount instead of dismounting in rear of the 
ridge. Such faults as these should be severely commented upon. 
For a skirmisher to dismount and fire, holding horse, at an enemy 
capable of returning his fire is a ridiculous procedure and 
should not be permitted for the reason that he furnishes a target 
three or four times that furnished by the enemy. The horses 
also are liable to jerk the reins at the moment the trigger is 
pulled. 

6. When a situation has occurred which prohibits a con- 
tinuance of the movement of withdrawal on the part of the 
Blues the exercises should be stopped and a critique and dis- 
cussion had. This completed, the Blues should be given time 
to take up a new position. 

7. This exercise should be constantly practiced. It 
brings about a great number of situations common in war, and 


therefore is of great value. It simulates actual fighting to a 
remarkable degree. Many of the situations arising in this 
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exercise resemble those arising in Combat Exercise attack and 
evasion. This exercise should be studied in this connection. 

The exercise was witnessed by fifty officers of the Regular 
Army and National Guard, General Parker acted as chief um- 
pire. The route over which the retreating main body, protected 
by the cavalry rear guard, moved, was for about two and a 
half-miles through a mesquite thicket, and for about a mile 
and one-half over an open plain. The route crossed several 
small bridges, culverts, and a bridge over the Resaca De La 
Palma. 

The following was the published explanation of the combat 
exercise as adopted for cavalry and motor trucks: 


MEMORANDUM: CompBat EXERCISE. 
MOTOR TRUCK VERSUS CAVALRY. 


Pursuit of the rear guard (composed of cavalry) by an 
infantry force in auto trucks (see Combat Exercises, No. 11, 
page 121 of ‘‘The Mounted Rifleman’’). 

This exercise is made for the purpose of testing the ability 
of troops in motor trucks and motorcylces to protect their own 
advance, and by advance guard methods make themselves 
secure against sudden attack. 

The methods employed by the cavalry rear guard are fully 
explained in combat exercise No. 11. The methods employed 
by the pursuing force in motor trucks, it would appear, would 
be somewhat as follows: 

1. A motorcycle detachment is to act as scouts in advance 
and to protect the flanks. When going through a thick brushy 
country, it may be necessary for men to be sent on foot toward 
the flanks to reconnoiter in that direction, moving out by trails 
and branch roads in small patrols. It is also desirable that one 
or more motorcycles follow as a scouting party in the rear, 
and that similar detachments make use of parallel roads, if 
there are any, to protect the flanks. 

2. It is very desirable that motor trucks move in such a 
way that the whole column will not be involved in an ambush 
if one takes place. Considerable distances can be maintained 
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between the motor trucks without danger, for the reason that 
they are able to close up promptly in case of an emergency. 

3. For the above reasons it is desirable that the motor 
trucks move in sections or squads, each under the command of a 
competent officer. Each section should be composed of a 
detachable unit, as a battalion or company. 

4. Scouts should not separate themselves from the column 
by more than a thousand yards. In a close country, as a rule, 
their distance should be limited to 300 to 600 yards. 

Ordinarily a machine gun should be mounted on each 
truck, in order that when an ambush occurs, return fire can be 
opened at once to keep down the enemy’s fire while the men 
are dismounting and deploying. For the same reason the men 
in charge of the guns should be constantly on the lookout 
for the enemy. A small steel shield for the protection of the 
machine gun men or drivers should be provided in the front 
compartment of the motor truck. In the present exercise it 
will be assumed that these shields have been provided. Re- 
moveable steel plates should be provided for this purpose. 

Machine guns on auto trucks in the rear should be dis- 
mounted and brought to the front in a serious engagement, 
or employed where desirable. 

In addition, Lewis machine guns, mounted on Ford machine 
gun cars will be used, their crews being carried in an extra truck 
provided for each company. 

_ In the test which is to be practiced, the rear guard of the 
retreating force will be composed of a squadron of cavalry, to 
be called the ‘‘The Blues.”’ 

The pursuing force will be composed of a battalion of in- 
fantry mounted in auto trucks, with two companies of machine 
guns with Ford machine gun cars. Also a detachment of motro- 
cycles with side cars. The line of retreat of the main body 
will be from the Virginia camp to the target range. 


The exercise was conducted under the following assumed 
conditions: 


General Situation: A Blue force of all arms is retreating 
from the Virginia camp toward Point Isabel, being pursued by 
a Red force of superior strength, but which has no cavalry. 
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Special Situation: Blue: The second squadron and ma- 
chine gun troop, Third Cavalry, is the rear guard of the Blue 
column, which is retreating via the Brownsville-Point Isabel 
road to the bridge over the Resaca De La Plama, thence by 
road north of the Resaca and road running north to the Sugar 
Mill. 

Required: Action of the Blue force to protect the main 
body. 

Note: The main body must at no time be allowed to be 
over a mile distant from the rear guard. 


Special Situation: Red: The third battalion, Fourth 
Infantry, with auto truck transportation, detachment motor- 
cycle scouts, machine gun companies First and Second Virginia 
Infantry, each truck armed with a Benet-Mercier machine 
gun, constitute the advance guard of the pursuing Red forces. 
The orders of the advance guard are to cut off the Blue rear 
guard and attack and delay the march of the main body. The 
Blue rear guard passed the Virginia camp ten minutes prior 
to the arrival of the leading motorcycle scout. 

Required: Conduct of the pursuit. 

Note: The rear of the main body, Blue force, is repre- 
sented by escort wagons. The column is too strong for the 
Red rear guard to hope to cut it off. 


COMMENTS. 


Cavalry vs. Infantry in motor trucks, October 6, 1916. 

Blue: Second Squadron and machine gun troop, Third 
Cavalry. 

Red: Third Battalion, Fourth Infantry. 

Detachment motorcycle scouts. 

(Machine gun companies, 

First and Second Virginia Infantry.) 

Lewis machine guns on Ford trucks. 


Problem: <A pursuit of the cavalry rear guard by infantry 
advance guard with motor transportation. 

The terrain over which this problem was practiced was 
flat and covered with chapparal. Through the chapparal ran 
northward the road from Brownsville to Point Isabel. After 
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crossing several small bridges this road arrives at the Resaca 
De La Palma, fordable, it is crossed by a wooden bridge. The 
road then moves west along the Resaca De La Palma for half 
a mile to the site of the old battlefield, from whence it moves 
north emerging from the chapparal and crossing a bare plain 
a mile long, to the Sugar Mill. 

The infantry in motor trucks accompanied by motorcycle 
scouts, and machine gun companies moved at 8:30 o'clock. 
After proceeding one-half a mile, a small bridge was reached 
which was found to be torn up, requiring ten minutes for repair. 
The motor trucks came to a halt and the motorcycle scouts 
moving on beyond to reconnoiter. In the meantime a cavalry 
troop of the enemy, which had laid in ambush to one side of the 
road where the motorcycles could not penetrate, opened fire 
on the men crowded in the trucks. This attack was finally 
repulsed with some loss, and the bridge repaired. The infantry 
mounted the motor trucks which again moved forward, after 
much delay. At 9:47, the infantry, in motor trucks, arrived 
at the bridge over the Resaca, which they found to be blown 
up, requiring fifteen minutes to repair it. At the same time, 
some skirmishing took place with the enemy, which delayed 
the repair and forward movement, so that it was nearly 10:30 
o'clock before the infantry in motor trucks arrived at the point 
one-half mile beyond the bridge where the road enters the 
Sugar Mill plain. The road crossing this plain was commanded 
by cavalry machine guns at the further end. This road was 
the only means of crossing the plain for the motor trucks on 
account of the muddiness of the field. It, therefore, became 
necessary for the infantry to dismount and for a direct attack 
to be made. At 11:30 this had not been completed and the 
problem came to an end. 

In this problem the rate of march of the motor trucks was 
about one mile per hour. 

The following are further comments on this problem made 
by Major L. F. Kilbourne, Infantry: 

Commander should ride where his whereabouts will always 
be known to all of his command. This was not done by Blue 
commander at all times. Motorcycle scouts carried ball am- 
munition in their belts. 
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Red commander at first rode on truck—should have pro- 
vided more mobile transportation, this done later by using 
motorcycle. 

Motorcycle scouts kept to main road with no attempt 
to reconnoiter to flanks or even to observe, hence passed a troop 
of cavalry lying in ambush not twenty yards from road. 

The machine gun companies followed the motorcycle 
scouts at a considerable distance, but were ambushed by the 
same troop that let the scouts pass. Some infantry should 
always proceed machine guns on the march. Machine guns 
and artillery in column of route are helpless if attacked, hence, 
some infantry or cavalry must always precede them for their 
protection. 

Whenever the head of a column of trucks is attacked, 
strong parties should be at once sent forward to clear away 
the resistance and trucks should wait under cover until this is 
accomplished. This was not done notably when the machine 
guns were ambushed, and at the time of repairing the Resaca 
ge about 9:47 a. M. 

Before moving trucks up the road, troops on foot should 


brid 


have been pushed forward through the brush to clear out the re- 
sistance. Inthiscase they should have been endeavored to press 
the dismounted cavalry hard enough to hamper their mounting, 
and the opportunity to gain time by use of the motor trucks been 
utilized. 

One Blue troop was widely separated from the rest of the 
squadron and should have been completely cut off. The troop 
however, made it’s way back to it’s command by skillful ma- 
neuvering, assisted by the disabling of the bridge, which pre- 
vented the Red crossing the Resaca. 

When it was discovered that the Resaca bridge was dis- 
abled, information was very slow to reach the Red Commander. 

Cycle scouts were used entirely too much as fighting force. 
Their duty is reconnaissance. When fired on, the cycles should 
have at once been placed under cover and reconnaissance 
continued on foot—unless roads or trails leading to the flanks 
gave opportunity for the use of the cycles. _Mortorcycles were 
unjustifiably exposed while men were engaged in firing. 
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Word that bridge needed repair was sent to Red Com- 
mander at 9:40 a. M. Condition had been known at least 
15 minutes prior to that time, men sent to repair bridge arrived 
at 9:47, came in a truck exposed to hostile fire. 

Blue troops were badly divided at this stage, about 9:45 a.M., 
as mentioned above, one troop being south-west of the bridge, 
the remainder of the squadron proceeding toward the Sugar 
Mill. 

As commented on, some excellent opportunities were lost 
at the bridge by both sides. The Blue force had an oppor- 
tunity to fire on the Red force repairing the bridge and prevent 
it’s repair, also to keep back the Red scouts and fire on the 
loaded trucks. 

The Red force should have sent a party to protect it’s 
working party repairing the bridge. The Resaca was fordable. 
This was not done. Also, a party should have been sent via 
a road south of the Resaca to cross the causeway further west. 
This was done a little too late, a company had crossed and was 
reconnoitering some houses and woods. The Blue force, except 
one troop cut off, was then at 10:15 a. M., nearing the Sugar Mill 
about two miles distant. 

In attacking the Blue position on Sugar Mill Canal, a truck 
loaded with men attempted go up the road and was sent back. 
Some skirmishers and machine guns were in front of this truck 
but furnished no cover. 

The enemy had a machine gun troop whose first duty would 
be to shift it’s fire to this excellent target. ‘‘Opportunity to 
fire on supports coming up to the firing line should be always 
taken advantage of.’ The Red truck certainly furnished the 
Blue machine guns this advantage, also a company marched 
in column of squads up this road afterwards splitting into pla- 
toon columns. It was about 1,500 yards from the hostile posit- 
ion, but should have marched to the side of the road—also line 
of platoon columns would have been a better disposition. Line 
of columns is a convenient method of advance as it keeps troops 
well in hand and less valuable to fire coming from a generally 
frontal direction. The narrower the columns the better. 
‘‘Eames Rifle in War.”’ The following general comments were 
heard from different sources. Trucks never parked nor did 
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they keep well to the right side of the road. An officer should 
be detailed to have charge of the general handling of the 
trucks. The commander of the troops can give but general 
instructions. 

This officer should have a light car or motorcycle, or fail- 
ing these, should ride in the leading truck of the main body, 
or the most advanced truck which is to remain in the column. 
In case this truck is detached his post changes to the next most 
advanced. His primary duty is to see that at each halt the 
trucks are parked under the best cover availabe. Trucks should 
move into or out of park at his instructions only. In this 
exercise trucks looked for instructions to their immediate 
commander only. The officer in charge of the trucks should 
not be the battalion adjutant, or the adjutant of the command. 

Slowness in conveying information to the battalion com- 
mander has been commented upon. It is reported that some 
umpires interfered with messengers going to the rear. This 
may have been so, and may or may not have been justified 
according to the circumstances. 

Officers did not make much use of field glasses. 

No scouts were sent to climb trees for purposes of obser- 
ration, nor were roofs of houses, several of which were avail- 
able, utilized. 

The captain who crossed the westernmost causeway sent 
one scout to reconnoiter a group of buildings. This scout 
was walking back with the information that they were un- 
occupied. A chain of four or five connecting files could have 
conveyed this information almost instantly, and saved the time 
lost by this man’s walking about half a mile. 

Machine guns and motorcycles too much exposed when 
cover was readily available. Commented on above. 

The pursuit was not vigorous enough. Details com- 
mented upon. 

Evidently not enough study of maps of the vicinity. 

The advance was too cautious in some respects, and too 
reckless in exposing men in trucks. 

The test was not conclusive as to whether infantry in trucks 
can successfully pursue cavalry. One reason for this was that 
the Blue cavalry was acting under conditions to which it had 
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been long accustomed, whereas the infantry was acting under 
new conditions. Much practice and experience is necessary 
before the question can be decided, one thing is certain, however, 
unarmored trucks are not fighting machines even when sup- 
plied with twenty-five or thirty men armed with rifles. At 
first hostile fire men in trucks must debark and advance on 
foot. Debarkation should be made under cover if possible 
and in any event the trucks should be placed under cover as 
close up as conditions permit, and he beld in readiness to pro- 
ceed at a minutes notice to pick up the men. 

To what extent motorcycle scouts can replace cavalry is 
also a question still to be decided. In wooded country or 
cultivated country with few roads, their use would of neces- 
sity be very limited. All motor vehicles require hard roads 
for their successful operation. Motorcycles are very moisy 
and can be heard at great distances. Bicycles are cheaper, 
and less noisy than even horses. For close in reconnaissances, 
they have many advantages over motorcycles. They are sub- 
ject to the same limitations as to soft ground and woods as are 
motor vehicles. 

CONCLUSIONS. 
(By General Parker.) 

While many of the errors committed on both sides might 
have been avoided, enough has been shown to come to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 

Infantry in auto trucks may be able to travel without 
hindrance in a friendly country over 100 miles a day. If ina 
hostile country, and its progress is not impeded, it may travel 
at the same rate, although it would be incurring considerable 
risk to do so. If opposed by hostile troopsit must travel 
slowly. 

Motorcycles can seldom take the place of cavalry as ad- 
vance guards or scouts. They are obliged to keep to the 
road. While the men which they carry are able at times to 
scout to the right or left of the road, it must usually be on 


foot, causing great delays. 
The motor truck train, as far as giving it security is con- 
cerned, resembles a wagon train. It’s speed will not protect 
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it. If hostile troops, cavalry or infantry, no matter how small 
their numbers, are liable to be enountered, the trail will require 
an advance guard, flankers, scouts, and rear guard, of cavalry, 
otherwise it would be continually held up by obstacles placed 
in the road, the wrecking of culverts and bridges, and by 
ambushes. 

The fact that auto trucks carry machine guns does not 
prevent this. The machine guns must be used mainly defen- 
sively. Every time the auto trucks are halted to repa‘r bridges 
etc., they are exposed to ambush and attack. This makes it 
necessary, whenever a halt occurs, to send out to the flanks, 
detachments of infantry, adding to the delay. 

It is very evident then that infantry in auto trucks cannot 
act independently; that a train of auto trucks like a train of 
mule-drawn wagons, requires a strong escort of cavalry; that 
motorcycles replace cavalry only to a small extent. It is 
evident also, that a force of infantry in auto trucks, even if it 
has an uninterrupted passage through the enemy’s country, to 
the point of contact with the enemy’s troops, will require, when 
it arrives at that point, cavalry for reconnaissance. 

The question then arises—How can this be affected and 
still maintain a fairly rapid rate of movement for infantry ¢ 
It is, also of course, possible to transport horses on auto trucks 
in special padded stalls made for this purpose, but in this case 
the horses would be only available at the end of the march, 
and would not be available to scout along the line of march. 
It is believed that a rate of fifty miles a day for say 200 miles, 
might be accomplished without injury to the horses of the cav- 
alry in some such manner as the following: 

Assuming that a squadron of four troops of cavalry escort 
a truck train, in each troop have one-fourth act as advance guard 
and flankers, let one-fourth on the men act as horse leaders, 
each trooper riding his own horse and leading two other horses, 
and let one-half of the men ride in auto trucks. In this way 
with a day’s march of fifty miles, each horse will travel twenty- 
five miles carrying his rider, and travel twenty-five miles with- 
out a load. Each trooper will ride twenty-five miles on horse- 
back and twenty-five miles in auto trucks, the horses, of course, 
could be given more than full forage to compensate for the 
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extra effort. The order of the march must be: cavalry ad- 
vance guard, cavalry led horses, cavalry in auto trucks, 
infantry in auto trucks. 

It is easy to see that the auto truck would greatly aid the 
efficiency of the cavalry for long marches or raids, since they can 
keep up with any rate of speed, and can carry complete supply 
of food and possibly water for the horses. This is a thing that 
cannot be done by ordinary wagon trains. It is evident then, 
that auto trucks and motorcycles, although far from taking the 
place of cavalry, greatly increase the efficiency and the use of 


cavalry. 
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A REPORT ON A TWO HUNDRED MILE 
EXPERIMENTAL CAVALRY MARCH. 


N November 2, 1916, Brigadier General James Parker, 

commanding the Brownsville District, Brownsville, 
Texas, ordered an experimental march of 200 miles for one troop 
of cavalry with the assistance of motor trucks. It was to be 
shown that, with the help of motor trucks, cavalry commands 
could be transported great distances in a short space of time 
without undue fatigue to horses or men, and without undue 
impairment of fighting efficiency. 

The command for this march consisted of Troop ‘‘F,”’ 
Third Cavalry, composed of one officer and sixty men, under 
command of First Lieutenant Edward C. McGuire. The plan 
for the march, which was carefully followed, was to travel fifty 
miles a day forfour days. Three five-ton Peerless motor trucks 
were used. One truck was loaded with the equipment ‘‘A’ 
prescribed, the squad rolls (containing blankets), the necessary 
rations, and kitchen equipment; and the shelter half rolls 
containing each man’s rope and pins for picthing camp, under- 
wear, toilet articles, sweater and slicker. On top of this load 
were placed the saddles and saddle blankets of those men who 
at the time were riding in the trucks. The second truck carried 
thirty men and with their arms for approximately half the day’s 
march, when they relieved the other thirty who were riding their 
horses and leading the others. In this truck seats, consiting of 
planks with cleats one each end and resting on the sides of the 
truck, were provided. The third truck carried the necessary 
forage. 

The command left Fort Brown, Texas, at 6:30 a. M., 
November 4, 1916. An advance guard of one non-commis- 
sioned officer and eight men preceded the troop by about 200 
yards. This made it necessary for twenty men to lead two 
horses, while ten men rode only their own horses, and one cook 
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rode on the truck with the remaining thirty men. The three 
trucks followed in rear of the main part of the troop well closed 
up. It was found that they were geared so low that they could 
easily follow close upon the troop even at a walk. Harlingen, 
Texas, was reached at 11:50 a. M., distance twenty-seven miles. 
Here the command halted for one and a half hours and dinner 
was had. All horses were groomed and watered during this 
time, but were not fed. The march was resumed at 1:30 P. M., 
with the fresh men riding the horses that had been led in the 
morning. At 6:10 p. M., the command reached Donna, Texas, 
distance fifty miles. Actual time on the road eleven hours and 
fifty minutes. Camp was immediately pitched, all fatigue 
work being done by the men who had ridden on the trucks. 
The horses were groomed and their legs hand-rubbed thor- 
oughly, after which they received a heavy feed of both grain 
and hay. 

Camp was broken at 6:30 a. M., November 5, 1916, and the 
command proceeded back to Brownsville, Texas. San Benite, 
Texas, was reached at 12:30 p. M., distance thirty miles. A halt 
was made here of one and a half hours, similar in every re- 
spect to that at noon of the first day. At 2:00 Pp. M., the march 
was resumed, and Brownsville was reached at 6:30 Pp. M., distance 
fifty miles. Actual time spent on the road twelve hours. On 
the third and fourth days the ground covered was identical to 
that covered the first and second days, with the exception that 
the actual time spent on the road the fourth day was thirteen 
hours instead of approximately twelve hours, the time con- 
sumed on the other three days. 


COMMENTS. 


One horse died about 9:00 a. M., on the morning of the 
second day. This horse was left behind at Mercedes, Texas, 
suffering from heat exhaustion and thumps. The horse had 
been foundered before and was not equal to the strain. Two 


other horses were found to be foundered; one on the morn- 
ing of the third day, and one after reaching Brownsville on the 
fourth day. In both these cases the recoveries were almost 
complete within twenty-four hours, while the other horses stood 
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the test admirably, as is shown by the certificate of the veter- 
inarian attached hereto. 

In handling the led horses watering bridles were used, 
but in spite of this many led horses tired themselves very much 
by ‘‘jogging’’ continuously. It is thought, however, that the 
snaffle bits did away with a lot of this. 

The cavalry equipment, model of 1912, was used and gave 
excellent service. There were no sore backs in the troop in 
- spite of the hot weather. 

The temperature during the march was as high as 112de- 
grees at noon, and the work was trying at times; but not a man 
had to be excused from his duties. 

The seats provided for the men riding on the trucks were 
too high and did not permit the men to get feet down on the 
floor. This could be remedied by removing the seats and re- 
placing them by the bedding rolls for the men to sit on. 

Every opportunity was taken to water the horses on the 
road, and this, together with the lack of feed in the middle of 
the day did much to make the horses come in 1n such good shape. 

On the last day dismounting and leading the horses was 
resorted to to keep up the rate of speed. A regular plan of 
dismounting and leading five minutes, mounting and walking 
five minutes, and trotting five minutes, work admirably. 

It is the opinion of the undersigned that the experiment 
was a real success, and that cavalry commands could be moved 
long distances in this way without tiring the men unduly, owing 
to a good nights sleep every night, and without injury to the 
majority of the horses. 

; Epwarp C. McGuire, 
First Lieutenant Third Cavalry. 


FIRST ENDORSEMENT 
Headquarters Brownsville District, Brownsville, Texas, 
December 5, 1916. To Commanding General, Southern 
Department, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
1. In the above experiment, one-half the men of the 
command rode their horses and the other half rode the trucks. 
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Leaving out the horse leaders, there were available for advance 
guard duty, scouting and reconnoitering, one-fourth of the troop. 
The weather was very hot, but the horses suffered practically 
no more injury than would be encountered in an ordinary march. 
The rate of fifty miles per day was equal to the average rate of 
the auto trucks which carry supplies in the Pershing expedition. 

2. Previous experiment demonstrated that a train of auto 
trucks requires cavalry escort and protection. This experiment 
showed that cavalry is avialable for this protection with trucks 
traveling fifty miles per day for a distance of 200 miles. Had 
the weather been more favorable, there is no doubt but what the 
cavalry sould have kept up this escort duty at the same rate for 
a much longer distance. 

3. <A difficulty arises in the fact that some trucks are not 
geared low enough to keep behind cavalry traveling at an aver- 
age rate of six miles per hour, the rate sometimes falling to four 
miles and sometimes increasing to eight miles. This difficulty 
can be overcome by having the cavalry escort keep a depth in 
the road of about three miles, by means of small detachments 
and connecting files and by having the point of advance guard 
attain a lead in this way of three miles before the trucks start. 
The trucks can then travel at the rate of eight miles an hour, 
the cavalry moving at the rate of five miles an hour. At the 
end of the first hour the trucks will have reached a point near 
the point of the advance guard, when they can halt until the 
rear element of the cavalry has passed, and again take up the 
eight-mile gait. 

4. It would appear that trains of auto trucks need the 
protection of cavalry. By their ability to carry forage at 
cavalry gaits (which wagon trains can not do) auto trucks add 
greatly to the efficiency of the cavalry, as was shown in Persh- 
ing’s command in Mexico, where supplies were carried by auto 
trucks to cavalry operating 300 or more miles from the border. 


JAMES PARKER, 
Brigadier General U.S. Army, Commanding. 














CAVALRY DRILL REGULATIONS, 1916. 
By COLONEL W. D. BEACH, (D. O. L.), CAVALRY. 


” [ “HE new drill book bearing the above title is the result of 
an order dated September 9, 1915, directing a board com- 

posed of Colonel W. D. Beach, Major S. H. Elliott and Captain 
F. Le. J. Parker to meet on November 1st for the purpose of 
revising and bringing up to date the Cavalry Drill and Service 
Regulations. 

The purpose of this article is to give an outline of the work 
of the board and the final conclusions at which it arrived. 

During the first month (November, 1915) the board de- 
voted its entire attention to reading and digesting the reports 
which were submitted by cavalry officers in June, 1915, in com- 
pliance with instructions of the War Department. Although in 
no way hampered by instructions and not required to be guided 
by the views expressed by cavalry officers in their reports, 
nevertheless the great unanimity of opinion expressed on cer- 
tain points appealed strongly to the board and undoubtedly 
led its members to shape their individual views so as to. meet 
those of the arm. 

The views of officers upon which there was very great 
unanimity were: 

(a) The return to the single rank as the normal mounted 
formation. 

(b) The retention of the leading principle. 

(c) The column of fours instead of the column of platoons 
as the habitual march and maneuver formation. 

(d) In respect to weapons that greater relative promi- 
nence be given the rifle and pistol as compared with the saber. 

(e) Greater attention to details in description of cere- 
monies. 
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(f) The statutory cavalry organization in preference to 
the provisional one. 

With these principles always before it, the board in 
October, 1916, completed and submitted its work; this has since 
been considered by the General Staff, approved by the Chief 
of Staff, and ordered published. 

The drill regulations of cavalry must from the nature of the 
case differ radically from those of infantry and field artillery. 
The present drill book of the infantry is a model in respect to 
brevity and accuracy as well as in the omission of non-essentials; 
the artillery drill book is now being republished in provisional 
torm by ‘‘Parts’”’ which are devoted to particular subjects and 
which will eventually cover the entire field very fully and at 
considerable length (it is noted that the last paragraph in Part 
IV is numbered 1860). The new cavalry drill book is about the 
same size as the present book, is much more detailed in the parts 
devoted to the trooper, dismounted and mounted, and to the 
squad and platoon and to ceremonies but omits entirely Part I 
Campaign Employment of Cavalry since it was felt that sufficient 
reliable data was not yet at hand on which to base its revision. 

Soon after the board entered upon its work, two facts were 
strongly impressed upon it: the first was that there was no exist- 
ing single rank cavalry drill involving the principle of ‘‘leading’’ 
and the other was that single rank offered immense advantages 
over double rank in mobility and accuracy in maneuvering toa 
flank without loss of order, a condition so essential to quick 
formations in fighting on foot. The 1914 drill permits move- 
ments to the flank or rear by fours for short distances, but does 
not contemplate the line or column thus formed being led, for the 
reason that it is not then in order and (barring the charge) 
cannot execute any evolution except a return to its previous 
formation without further loss of order and resulting confusion. 

The reason is apparent; a horseman occupies eight feet in 
depth and one yard in width, so that, if in column of fours with 
a distance of four feet from head to croup, each set of fours 
covers a square having sides of four yards; this fact permits 
line to be formed to a flank by a simultaneous wheel by fours. 
In double rank it takes two sets of fours to cover a square, for 
which reason the set of eights is the smallest unit that can be 
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moved to the flank or rear in a simultaneous movement, without 
a mix-up. 

A. system of mounted drill the basis of which is double 
rank cannot be adapted to single rank except as a makeshift; 
neither can one the basis of which is single rank be adapted to 
formations in double rank except for exceptional and specific 
purposes and when those purposes are accomplished the unit 
should return to its normal formation with which the men are 
familiar. For the simpler formations in line and in column a 
single rank formation lends itself more readily to changing 
to double rank than does a normal double rank system to chang- 
ing to single rank, for the reasons above stated relating to fours. 
This advantage in favor of single rank would, however, dis- 
appear if we were accustomed to wheeling by eights instead of 
by fours but, as one of the critics of the 1914 drill in his report 
to the Adjutant General remarked, ‘‘God made the horse 
eight feet long in order that he might wheel by fours.”’ The 
officer in question did not give his source of information but as 
his remark goes into the archives undisputed, it appears to have 
certain elements of unverified probability. 

While on the subject of double rank, its treatment in the 
new book will be explained. Whether the unit be a regiment, 
squadron, troop or platoon, double rank is always formed by 
platoon and in but two ways: 

Ist. Toward the direction of march from single rank line. 

2d. To the flank from double column. 


Conversely, a platoon in double rank executes but three 
changes of formation, viz.: single rank and foragers executed to- 
ward the direction of march and double column formed to a 
flank. 

The platoon in double rank executes by the same com- 
mands and methods as in single rank, all movements (e. g. 
changes of direction) that do not involve a change of formation. 

Being in line, single rank, to form double rank the com- 
mand is 1. Double Rank, 2. March. The right section (half 
platoon) moves forward, and the left section when cleared 
obliques to the right and follows the right section at a horse 
length. To again take single rank the command is 1. Single 
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Rank, 2. March at which the front rank moves forward and the 
rear rank obliques to the left till uncovered then moves to the 
front and takes its normal position as the left section of the 
platoon. 

Being in double column to form double rank the command 
is 1. Fours Right (Left), 2. March. Troop, squadron and regi- 
mental commanders may maneuver their units in double rank 
by the same methods as in single rank except that the only 
changes of platoon formation permitted are to take double column 
or foragers or retutn to single rank. It will be noted that there 
is no loss of order in any of such changes of formation and hence 
no confusion in case order is essential, as in maneuvering and in 
dismounting to fight on foot. 

From the foregoing, it may be surmised that the sole pur- 
pose of double rank is to permit a heavy charging formation 
when the commander deems such preferable to a succession of 
lines in single rank with leaders (as in platoon mass). 

Double rank is admittedly contrary to the theory upon 
which the new drill was formulated and for this reason cannot 
be adapted to the various evolutions in single rank permitting 
rapid movements to the flank and rear. Line in double rank 
can however be readily taken to the front by troop, squadron or 
regiment from column of platoons in either single or double 
rank; or, it may be taken to a flank from double column but, 
as stated before, no evolution is authorized while in double 
rank which requires a platoon to change its formation other- 
wise than to return to single rank by commanding 1. Single Rank 
2. March, or to deploy as foragers or to form double column by 
wheeling to the flank by fours, (double column and foragers 
being single rank formations). 

Returning to the second item of the foundation upon which 
the drill was built, viz: the leading principle—it is believed that 
this idea was the most popular in the entire 1914 manual since 
it represents the true cavalry cult, the spirit of leadership, the 
inspiring idea of a commander being ‘‘onto his job”’ and leading | 
to the effect that a commander when leading cannot see his 
command and correct mistakes is met in two ways: 

First. He may designate a temporary leader who must be 
senior to all whom he commands and who leads and conducts 
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the drill as commander subject of course to such instructions as 
the real commander may give him. 

Second. The commander may simply signal Disregard 
which is an order to the leader of the base (who normally fol- 
lows in trace of the commander) to continue the gait and direc- 
tion regardless of the movements of his chief, the latter then 
going wherever necessary in order to observe: the substitute in 
this case is called the directing leader or if in ranks the directing 
guide and need not be senior to the others. 

The third principle upon which the drill is based, viz: 
the column of fours instead of the column of platoons as the 
habitual march and maneuver formation follows naturally 
from the adoption of single rank which permits maneuvering 
by fours, as already explained. 

The fourth, the matter of greater relative prominence 
being given the rifle and pistol as compared with the saber is 
one about which cavalry officers will never be of one mind. 
Without doubt a great majority of our cavalrymen believe in 
saber and pistol and a greater majority in a rifle identical with 
that carried by infantry unless something equally effective in 
the way of a light automatic loader, can be produced. The 
great advantage possessed by a horseman in being able to carry 
a supply of extra ammunition gives him.a decided advantage 
in a fire fight with an equal number of foot troops. The 
pistol attack has come to the front during the past year in the 
experience of our own troops in a way that rivals its best 
traditions by the fact that the saber has not been so used in no 
way signifies its abandonment. 

The following quoted from ‘‘Combat”’ in the platoon is 
suggestive of the methods which appealed most strongly to the 
board. 

‘578. The saber charge and pistol attack are the char- 
acteristic features of mounted combat. The rifle is the habitual 
weapon of dismounted combat. In exceptional cases the pistol, 
in addition to its use for individual protection, may be employed 
in the charge or in dismounted combat; for example, in a dis- 
mounted rush at close quarters made by cavalry not armed 
with the bayonet. Rifle firing mounted may also be exception- 
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ally employed by small groups of specially trained men and 
horses. 

‘579. The question as to which weapon shall be used 1s one 
of tactics. Each weapon has its own function for which it is 
best suited and for which it should be employed. Nothing ex- 
cept a knowledge of the general principles that govern the use 
of each, experience, and sound judgment can indicate the wea- 
pon to be selected in any particular case. 

‘For a mounted attack made against an equally well-trained 
and well-mounted enemy, under conditions that offer no special 
advantage to either side up to the moment of contact, and over 
ground favorable to its use, the close-order charge with the 
saber may prove more effective than the pistol attack. 

‘‘For an attack made when exposed to an effective fire of 
any kind the normal formation (foragers) for the pistol attack 
is much less vulnerable than the normal formation (line) 
for the saber charge. The pistol attack can also be delivered 
in many cases where the nature of the ground or the existence 
of obstacles will make an effective saber charge impossible. 
Where the terrain does not favor the advance at high speed of 
a close-order line, where the enemy is in a dispersed forma- 
tion (as foragers or skirmishers), and under any conditions in 
which actual contact can be avoided by the enemy if he so 
desire, the pistol is apt to prove more effective than the saber. 

‘“Where so outnumbered as to render defensive tactics 
necessary, where the terrain does not permit of successful 
mounted action, where opportunities occur for suddenly sur- 
prising with fire an enemy in close order, and in other similar 
cases, dismounted action may be advisable. 

“580. Commanders of small isolated groups should be 
particularly careful not to resort to dismounted action unless 
the advantages of such a course are clear; and, when such 
action is called for, should be on the alert for the first favor- 
able opportunity to resume mounted action. The commander 
of such a group will very rarely be justified in resorting to dis- 
mounted action if a reasonable prospect for successful mounted 
action is presented, or if dismounted action involves the ma- 
terial separation of the horses from the dismounted line, thus 
dividing the command. A separation of the dismounted line 
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and horses not only sacrifices mobility and weakens the firing 
line to provide horse holders and guards, but, in the presence 
of an alert enemy, may easily lead to disaster. 

‘581. The commands and formations for each type of 
action are those appearing in the corresponding portions of the 
drill (pars. 562-576). 

“Once facility in the use of weapons, familiarity with the 
mechanism of the movements, and skill in horsemanship have 
been acquired, the best peace training for combat is constant 
practice in field exercises.” 

The fire attack was compiled from Balck, Infantry Drill 
Regulations, Notes on a Course of Instruction in the School of 
Musketry conducted at Fort William McKinley, Philippine 
Islands, in 1914 by Colonel McIver and from other sources. 

The fifth and sixth principles, i. e., greater detail in the 
description of ceremonies and the statutory organization for 
the regiment need no comment. 

The book is divided into seven parts or chapters as follows: 

I. Individual Instruction. 

II. Elementary Collective Instruction. 

III. General Principles of the Drill. 

IV. The Troop and its Subdivisions 

V. The Squadron and Higher Units. 

VI. Ceremonies, Inspections and Muster. 

VII. Miscellaneous. 


Individual instruction is more in detail than either the 1911 
or the 1914 manual; that for the trooper mounted having been 
prepared at the Mounted Service School and adopted by the 
board with but few changes. 

Part II, Elementary Collective Instruction is more in detail 
than subsequent portions of the book for the reason that it must 
be suitable for untrained officers and men and in addition the 
details of movements in later portions of the manual are not 
repeated but by numerous references the reader’s attention is 
directed to paragraphs in the Schools of the Squad and of the 
Platoon in which the movements are explained. 

It begins with a discussion of the basic principles of the 
drill which apply to the School of the Squad and to all sub- 
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sequent drill and includes leading, changes of direction, and rules 
for gaits. 

Instruction in the School of the Squad is intended pri- 
marily to teach the recruits the elementary principles upon 
which the entire drill is based, the first collective instruction is 
therefore in conforming to the march of a leader followed by 
formations, in line, in columns of two and fours and in extended 
order. Inthe School of the Squad are also explained methods of 
forming, of assembling, of rallying, of forming foragers, of con- 
trolled mounted attack, of dismounting to fight on foot, and of 
changing from one formation to another. It also includes 
a table showing at a glance all commands used in the School of 
the Squad with a reference to the paragraph explaining each 
movement and its corresponding arm signal. 

The manner of dismounting to fight on foot differs from 
previous methods in that only Nos. 1 and 4 dismount at the 
command ‘‘ To Fight on Foot:’’ this they do instantly and with 
their rifles run to the leader’s position without waiting to link 
horses, the reins of their horses being seized by Nos. 2 and 3. 
Nos. 2 are subsequently dismounted and join the leader, the 
idea being that fifty per cent. of the men are thus able to open 
dismounted fire at once and that later an additional twenty-five 
per cent. joined followed by the others if necessary. The 
methods of linking head and tail and of circling horses are 
similar to previous methods. 

Part IV, The Troop and its Subdivisions, carries the trooper 
through the essentials of the drill mounted and the methods of 
dismounted combat. The troop is divided by its captain into 
permanent platoons each under a permanently assigned leader, 
a lieutenant when practicable, otherwise a sergeant. The 
number of platoons in a troop may vary from two to four; 
each platoon has two sections which may vary in strength from 
four to sixteen men. The non-commissioned officer of each 
platoon next in rank to the platoon leader is called the platoon 
file closer; he assists the platoon leader and takes his place in 
the event that the platoon leader is disabled or absent, in which 


case another file closer is designated. 
The section is composed of a chief (sergeant) a substitute 
chief (corporal) both in the rank and habitually of not less than 
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six or more than fourteen troopers. When the troop is at or 
near full strength each section may be divided into two'squads 
but the section is the smallest unit in which an effort is made to 
maintin a permanent personnel. 

The Platoon. The original formation of a platoon for any 
mounted duty is in double column (i. e., each section in column of 
fours with two yards interval.) In all movements in line the 
guide of the platoon (the corporal on the left of the right section) 
follows the platoon leader at three yards’ distance and the file 
closer follows the guide at the same distance. 

Platoon drill and maneuver formations consist only of 
column of fours, twos or troopers, line, double column, foragers, 
the assembly and the rally. 

Two methods of forming column of fours to the front are 
laid down: the first, the old ‘‘right (left) forward fours right 
(left) ’’ needs no explanation; the other, “‘right (left) by fours”’ 
is habitually used in the platoon throughout the entire system 
to form column of fours to the front. At the command: 1. 
Column, 2. March, the right section of the platoon (without 
other command) executes left by fours and the left section 
right by fours. The movement consists, in the right section, for 
example, of its left four moving straight to the front and the 
other fours taking their places in column by a left oblique. The 
left section executes a corresponding movement, on its right 
four. 

Column of fours is formed from double column, by the right 
section moving to the front followed (without distance except 
the usual four feet between fours) by the left section. 

The Troop. The troop is habitually formed for mounted 
duty by its first sergeant in line of double columns; thereafter 
if the troop is properly instructed, troop drill will consist practi- 
cally in the leading and handling of the platoons by their re- 
spective leaders in accordance with the captain’s will. 

Troop formations for march maneuver and combat are (a) 
Line (single or double rank) ; (b) line of double columns (platoons 
being abreast, each in double column with intervals sufficient 
to deploy into line to the direction of march); (c) line of platoon 
columns (each platoon in column of fours, heads on same line 
with intervals as above); (d) column of platoons (single rank 
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only); (e) double column; (f) column of fours, twos, or troopers 
and (g) route order. In (e) and (f) the distance between platoons 
is the same as in column (i. e. four feet). 

The line of platoons and foragers in extended order corre- 
sponds to platoon drill. 

In the drill, stress is laid upon order for the reason that 
order is essential for rapid maneuvering, especially so when dis- 
mounted combat is anticipated. A troop divided into platoons 
is said to be in order when its component platoons are united 
in any of the formations prescribed for the troop and each pla- 
toon is in order. A platoon divided into sections is in order 
when its two component sections are united in any one of the 
formations prescribed for the platoon and each section is in 
order. In column of twos or troopers a further essential to 
order in the platoon is that the leading section shall be left 
in front and the rear section right in front. This last con- 
dition results automatically if the column of twos or troopers 
is formed and maneuvered as prescribed in platoon drill. It is 
not essential to order in the platoon that sergeants and corporals 
have the positions indicated for them. 

The troop forms column of fours or of platoons from line by 
the base (center, right center or if there are but two—the right) 
platoon moving out and being followed alternately by the others 
beginning with the one on its left. The troop forms line from 
column fanwise, by the second platoon forming on the left of 
the leading (base) platoon, the third on the right and so on. 

These methods of forming column from line and line from 
column—whether as in the troop the column be one of fours, 
platoons or double columns, or the line be one of platoon 
columns, of double columns, or (as in the squadron and regi- 
ment) of masses or of platoon masses, always leave the axis 
of leading unchanged. 

Suggested methods of conducting a mounted attack with the 
saber and also with the pistol are explained in the troop as 
well as measure to be taken in passing from mounted to dis- 
mounted action, followed by a description, in detail, of the fire 
attack based, as before stated, on accepted and familiar 
methods. 
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Part V. The Squadron and Higher Units, covers forma- 
tions, commands and signals, the mounted attack and dis- 
mounted action in the squadron and regiment together with 
a few brief paragraphs on the brigade and the division. 

The Squadron. Three changes in the names of formations 
were deemed necessary as being more descriptive of the for- 
mations and in order to adapt simpler signals to them. Thus 
the old 1911 line of platoon columns, a mass formation is 
called platoon mass and has a simple distinctive arm signal. 
A platoon column is a platoon in column of fours, a troop column 
is a troop in column of fours; so that the old line of fours is now 
called a line of troop columns and the corresponding line by pla- 
toons is called a line of platoon columns. 

To form the squadron the major commands Form Squadron, 
at which the troops are led in succession to their places in‘mass 
(the normal formation), the captain of the base troop halting 
twelve yards directly in rear of the major. For ceremonies or 
for special purposes the squadron may be formed in line or other- 
wise by adding to the command the name of the formation 
desired. 

Squadron formations are ~“umerated and described as 
follows: 

LINE FORMATIONS. 

679. Close Order: 

(a) Line: The troops are in line with their base platoons 
abreast of each other. The interval between troops is eight 
yards. 

(b) Line of troop columns. 

(c) Line of platoon columns. 


(d) Mass. 


In line of troop columns and mass, the troops are in column 
of fours. In line of platoon columns, the platoons are in column 
of fours. In each case the columns are parallel, with their 
heads abreast of each other. In line of troop columns the 
interval between troops is troop front and four yards. In 
line of platoon columns the interval between troops is platoon 
front and four yards. In mass the interval between troops is 
eight yards. 
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(e) Platoon Mass: The troops are in column of platoons, 
with their leading platoons abreast of each other. The inter- 
val between troops is eight yards. 

(f) Double rank: The troops are in double rank line, with 
their base platoons abreast of each other. The interval be- 
tween troops is eight yards. 


COLUMN FORMATIONS. 


(g) Column of fours. 
(h) Column of platoons. 


(1) Double column. 


In these formations the troops are in column of fours, col- 
umn of platoons, and double column, respectively. The troops 
are arranged one behind the other and, in marching, the rear 
troops follow in the trace of the leading troop. In column of 
fours and double column the distance between troops is nine 
yards. In column of platoons the distance between troops is 
platoon front and five yards. 

(7) Column of troops: The troops are in line, and are 
arranged one behind the other. Column of troops is taken for 
the purpose of inspection (par. 883) or for camping, and will 
result when a line of troop columns is marched to a flank by 
a movement of fours. Its use is exceptional for march or 
maneuver. The distance between troops is troop front and 
five yards. 


ORDER IN ECHELON. 


(k) Echelon: The leading element is a flank troop of the 
squadron. The troops are so arranged that each is less ad- 
vanced than the troop next toward the leading flank and is 
unmasked by the troops which proceed it. In whatever for- 
mation the troops may be, such intervals and distances are 
maintained as will permit the troops to form line to the front 
or to a flank and retain echelon formation without overlapping 
or undue extension. While neither a line nor a column, 
echelon has certain characteristics of both. 
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Extended order. The squadron takes extended order for 
the purpose of maneuver only. Extended order formations by 
formal command are confined to units not larger than the 
troop. 

The Regiment. The normal formation of the regiment is 
in line of masses, the squadrons, at adjutant’s call followed by 
regimental call being led by their majors in succession to their 
postions in line, the leader of the base squadron halting it when 
twenty-four vards ‘n rear of the colonel. 

Regimental formations and evolutions correspond to those 
of the squadron; the command for the regiment to pass to the 
direction of march from any close order formation to any other 
such information consists of the name of the formation desired 
followed by the command of execution. This rule applies also 
to the squadron, troop and platoon. 

Intervals and distances throughout are made as uniform 
as possible: thus intervals between troops of the squadron in 
line, in mass and in platoon mass are each eight yards, and be- 
tween squadrons in regiment sixteen yards. Distances from the 
guide in ranks to the platoon leader, from the latter to the cap- 
tain, from the captain to the major, and from the last to the 
colonel are three, six, twelve and twenty-four yards respec- 
tively. 

Part VI, relating to ceremonies, etc., was made as brief as 
was believed possible and, at the same time, have sufficient 
detail to obviate the necessity for additional instruction being 
given at the time of the ceremony. 

Part VII includes new Honors and Salutes which many will 
réceive with disfavor since it involves a return to the custom of 
standing at the salute during the playing of the National 
Anthem, as the Star Spangled Banner is, in the future, to be 
called. The matter in the book merely anticipates a change 
in Army Regulations which has already been approved with a 
view to making Army customs correspond to those of the Navy 
and of foreign services. 

The change involves parades and reviews to the extent that 
whenever the “‘ National Anthem” is played or ‘‘To the Stand- 
ard”’ sounded, officers remain at present saber until the last note 
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then complete the salute and afterward bring their commands 
to carry saber. 

Arm signals are nearly identical with the excellent set in 
the 1914 drill book and are grouped with whistle, bugle and 
semaphore signals. Each regiment has a bugle call and space 
is left for those of the eight regiments to come. 


























A CHAPTER FROM THE DONIPHAN EXPEDITION 
OF 1847. 


[In view of the events of the past few months on the Mexican 
border and es pecially the Punitive Expedition in Northern Mexico, 
under Major General Pershing, the following description of the 
remarkable expedition under Colonel Alexander William Dom- 
phan, First Missouri Cavalry, against the city of Chihuahua, 1s 
of more than ordinary interest, especially to officers of our cavalry. 

The description is taken from a rare old book, now out of 
print, written in the year 1847, by John T. Hughes, A. B., of 
Liberty, Missouri, who was a trooper in Dontphan’s command, 
and was wounded at the Battle of Sacramento, which won for our 
troops the city of Chihuahua. 

It 1s most interesting to note what tremenduous changes in 
armament, equipment, transportation, and means of communti- 
cation, have taken place during the sixty-nine years which have 
elapsed between the Doniphan and Pershing Expeditions. Only 
one constituent element of the political and military situation 
as Doniphan found it appears to have stood still during this 
period; and this element ts the Mexican. people themselves, whose 
characteristics, habits, and civilization have undergone little 
change during a cycle which had witnessed in our own country, 
the most remarkable development in the history of the world.— 
RHODES. | 


. Doniphan delayed at El Paso forty-two days,* 

awaiting the arrival of the artillery under Major Clark 
and Captain Weighman, which he had ordered Colonel Price 
to forward him on the route to Chihuahua, immediately upon 


*Colonel Doiphan left Santa Fe, N. M., October 26, 1846, and after 
operating in the Navajo country with three columns of troops, reunited his 
command at Socorro and Valverde, early in December. On December 25th, 
he met and defeated the Mexicans at Temascalitos, eight leagues above El 
Paso, and occupied the latter town on December 27.—Editor. 
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his return from the Indian campaign. Colonel Price, having 
his mind turned on quelling the conspiracy which had been 
plotted by General Archulette, and fearing if he should send 
the artillery away, that it would weaken his force and em- 
bolden the conspirators, hesitated several weeks, before he would 
comply with the order. At length, however, he dispatched 
Major Clark with one hundred and seventeen men and six pieces 
of cannon, four six pounders, and two twelve pound howitzers; 
- which, after indefatigable exertion and incestant toiling through 
the heavy snows, arrived in El Paso on the Ist of February.* 
On the 8th, the whole army, the merchant, baggage, com- 
missary, hospital, sutler, and ammunition trains, and all the 
stragglers, amateurs, and gentlemen of leisure, under flying 
colors, presenting the most martial aspect, set out with buyoant 
hopes for the city of Chihuahua. There the soldiers expected 
to reap undying fame—to gain a glorious victory—or perish on 
the field of honor. Nothing certain could be learned of the 
movements of General Wool’s column, which, at first, was 
destined to operate against Chihuahua. Colonel Doniphan’s 
orders were merely to report to General Wool at that place 
not to invade the State. Vague and uncertain information 
had been obtained through the Mexicans, that General Wool’s 
advance had, at one time, reached Parras; but that the whole 
column had suddenly deflected to the left, for some cause to 
them and us unknown. Thus was Colonel Doniphan circum- 
stanced. Withan army less than one thousand strong, he was 
on his march, leading through inhospitable, sandy wastes, against 
a powerful city, which had been deemed of so much import- 
ance, by the government, that General Wool with three thou- 
sand five hundred men, and a heavy park of artillery, has been 
directed thither to effect its subjugation. What, then, must 
have been the feelings of Colonel Doniphan and his men, when 
they saw the States of Chihuahua and Durango in arms to 
receive them, not the remotest prospect of succor from General 


*1847.—Editor. 
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Wool,* and intervening, an unpeopled desert precluding the 
possibility of successful retreat? ‘‘Victory or death’’ were the 
two alternatives. Yet there was no faltering—no pale faces, 
no dismayed hearts. At this crisis, had Colonel Doniphan in- 
quired of his men what was to be done, the response would have 
been unanimously given, lead us on. But he needed not to 
make the inquiry, for he saw depicted in every countenance, 
the fixed resolve ‘‘to do or die.’ Colonel Doniphan’s respon- 
sibility was therefore very great. The undertaking was 
stupenduous. His success was brilliant and unparalleled. 
Who then will deny him the just need of applause’ 

A deep gloom enshrouded the State of Missouri. Being 
apprised of General Wool’s movements, the people of the State 
were enabled to appreciate the full extent of the danger which 
threatened to overwhelm us. They saw our imminently peril- 
ous situation. They felt for the unsuccored army. The 
executive, himself, was moved with sympathy, and fearful ap- 
prehension for its safety. But neither he nor the people could 
avert the coming storm, or convey timely warning to the com- 
mander of this forlorn hope. He had therefore to rely upon 
steel and the courage of his men. The event is known. 

The colonel took with him Ramond Ortiz, Pino, and three 
other influential men of the malcontents, as hostages for the 
future good behavior of the inhabitants of El] Paso. (By this 
means the safety of traitors, and all other persons passing up 
and down the country, was guaranteed; for they were fore- 
warned that if any depredations were committed upon citizens 
of the United States at El Paso, they would be put to death.) 

Since that time no outrage had been perpetrated at El Paso 
upon any American citizen. It wasat El Paso that two Ameri- 
can soldiers conceived for two fair young Mexican girls, an 
affection so strong and ardent that they did not choose to march 

*General Wool assembled his commond at San Antonio, Texas, and 
entered Mexico by the Presidio-Santa Rosa-Monclova-Parras route, leaving 
San Antonio September 28, 1846. Although the main object of his expedi- 
tion was like Doniphan’s the capture of Chihuahua, Wool’s army was de- 
flected from Parras to Agua Nueva and Saltillo, under a eall for reinforce- 
ments by General Worth; and was able to materially assist General Taylor 
at the battle of Buena Vista, February 22, 23, 1847. When Doniphan en- 


tered the city of Chihuahua, March 1, 1847, Wool and his command were 
at Saltillo.— Editor. 
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any further with the army. Having marched with their com- 
panies one or two days, they deserted camp at night, and re- 
turned to those they loved, and in a short time married them. 

On the evening of the 12th the column reached a point on 
the Del Norte, about fifty miles below El Paso, where the road, 
turning to the right, strikes off at right angles with the river 
across the Jornado of sixty-five miles in extent, running through 
deep sand drifts, nearly the whole way. On this desert track 
there is not one drop of water. Here, therefore, the command 
came to a halt, and tarried one day, that the men might pre- 
pare victuals, and such a supply of water, as they had means of 
conveying along with them, for the desert journey. 

Colonel Doniphan now called upon the merchant caravan 
to meet and organize themselves into companies, and elect 
officers to command them. This he did that he might avail 
himself of their services, in the event that the troops, should 
not prove sufficiently strong to cope with the enemy at Chihua- 
hua. The merchants and the teamsters in their employ were 
quickly organized into two effective companies under Captains 
Skillman and Glasgow, forming a battalion commanded by 
Samuel C. Owens, of Independence, whom they elected major. 

This was a very effective corps, for both the merchants 
and the teamsters were well armed, and were very brave men. 
Besides, having a large capital invested in merchandise, they 
had the double incentive to fight bravely, first for their property, 
and then for their lives. These numbered about one hundred 
and fifty well armed men. Here all the Mexican powder and 
other munitions of war, which the colonel had taken at El Paso, 
and for which he had not the means of transportation, were 
destroyed. The powder was burnt, and the canister shot and 
arms thrown into the river. 

A few days previous to this, Cufford and Gentry, a strong 
firm, the former an Englishman and the latter an American, 
both traveling with British passports, secretly and dishonorably 
abandoned the merchant caravan, and contrary to their pro- 
mise to Colonel Doniphan, slipped off at night with forty-five 
wagons, and hastened on to Chichuahua, and from thence to 


Zacatecas. 
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Now, Harmony, a Spaniard, and Porus, a Mexican, fearing 
lest Doniphan might be defeated at Chihuahua, were loth to 
proceed with their wagons any farther, and desired to turn back 
to El Paso, and there make sale of their merchandise. This 
could not be permitted without endangering the safety of all; 
for the only safety was in union. Therefore Lieut. Col. Mit- 
chell, Captain Reid and Lieutenant Choteau, with sixteen men, 
went back several miles to compel these men to bring up their 
trains. At first they pretended that the Apaches had stolen 
all their mules, wherefore they could not move their wagons. 
But being threatened, they soon brought their animals from a 
place where they had purposely concealed them, that they might 
be permitted to remain. In a short time they were brought 
up, and forbid to leave the army again. 

While at this place, the author held a conversation with 
Ortez, the curate, in regard to the project of M. Guizot, to pre- 
serve the balance of power by placing the son of Louis Philippe 
or some other monarch on the throne of Mexico. The curate 
observed: ‘‘Such an idea is too preposterous to deserve a seri- 
ous consideration. The Mexicans and especially those in the 
northern states, would treat the proposition, if made to them 
seriously, with the indignation and contempt which it richly 
merits. Mexicans not less than Americans, love liberty. 
Mexico would rather be conquered by a sister republic—rather 
lose her national existence, than submit to be governed by a 
foreign prince.”’ 

Having buried two brave men, Maxwell and Wills, on the 
14th the army bade adieu to the Great River of the North, and 
commenced its march upon the dreadful desert. Some of the 
men, having no canteens or other means of carrying water, 
filled the sheaths of their sabers, and swung the naked blades 
jingling at their sides. C. F. Hughes, quartermaster sergeant, 
had terrible work to force the trains along through the heavy 
sand drifts. Oftentimes he was compelled to double teams, 
and have a dozen or more men rolling at the wheels to induce 
the wagons to move at all. The mules were weak and sunk up 
to their knees in the sand; the wagons stood almost buried to 
the hubs. Thus they were embarassed. The teams could not 
move them. ‘The soldiers and teamsters would often leap down 
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from their horses and mules, and roll the wagons along with 
their hands until they got where the sand was lighter. Thus it 
was all through the desert. After an arduous march of twenty 
miles, the army encamped upon the plain without wood or 
water. Onthenext day towards sunset the army passed through 
a gap or cafion in a range of mountains which traverses the 
desert from north to south. This mountain shoots up abruptly 
from the plain into an innumerable set of knobs and rocky peaks 
consisting of dark, iron-colored masses of basalt and pudding- 
stone, and in some cases of volcanic cinders. At this Lieutenant 
Gordon and Collins, interpreter, with twelve other men, fell 
in company with Kirker’s, scouting party, which had been in 
advance several days. Kirker’s party consisted of eight men. 
The whole, now being twenty-three in number under Lieuten- 
ant Gordon, proceeded far in advance of the army by direction 
from the Colonel, for the purpose of making a reconnaissance 
at Carrizal,* where they had understood a body of Mexicans 
were posted. This place is on the other side of the desert. 
Before their arrival there, however, the Mexican soldiery aban- 
doned the place. Therefore they entered it an took military 
possession in the name of the United States Government. 
The Alcalde, without offering the slightest resistance, giving 
a written certificate of submission, in which he claimed the 
Colonel’s clemency and threw himself on the generosity of 
the American army. He was not disappointed in receiving the 
amplest protection. By this time there was not a drop of water 
in the canteens, and all were suffering extremely with thirst. 
At this hour one of the artillerymen came up from Santa Fe, 
having in his possession the United States mail, the only one of 
consequence which had been received for six months. Though 
at this crisis nothing could have been so refreshing to the body as 
cool water, yet newspapers and letters from home had a wonder- 
ful and talismanic effect on the mind. Not a word, however, 
could be learned of the movements of the army of General 
Wool. 


*The same Carrizal which has so recently been the scene of the tragic 
death of Captain Boyd, Lieutenant Adair, and troopers of the Tenth 
Cavalry.—Editor. 
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After a toilsome march of twenty-four miles, about 
midnight the column halted to allow the men and animals a 
little rest. But they had no refreshment; for the men again 
were obliged to spend the night without their suppers and 
without water. The animals were nearly perishing of thirst. 
It was now still twenty-one miles to water over a sandy road, 
and the teams were already become feeble and broken down. 
Ortiz the benevolent curate, although a prisoner and under 
strict guard, generously gave many of the soldiers a draught of 
water, which he had provided to be brought from the Del Norte 
in a water vessel. For this and other instances of kindness 
towards the author, he now makes grateful acknowledgments. 

The next morning by day-dawn the army was on the 
march. The mules and horses were neighing and crying pite- 
ously for water. Some of them were too weak to proceed 
farther. They were abandoned. Notwithstanding the eager- 
ness of the men to get to water, a strong rear and front guard 
were detailed as usual, to prevent surprise by the enemy. 

Towards night, when the column had arrived within five 
miles of the Laguna de los Patos, the men could no longer be 
restrained in the lines, but in the greatest impatience hurried 
on in groups to quench their burning thirst. The commander 
seeing this, and knowing how his men suffered (for he suffered 
equally with them), did not attempt to prevent it, but taking 
his whole force hastened on to the lake as quick as possible 
that all might be satisfied—having left an order for Captain 
Parsons who commanded the rear guard that day to leave the 
trains that his men might have water and rest. It was near 
sunset. Meanwhile the quartermaster-sergeant and the reso- 
lute hardy teamsters, had the task of a Hercules before them, 
in bring up the trains through the deep and heavy sand drifts. 
Having arrived within about ten miles of the Laguna, they 
found it impossible to advance farther. The rear guard had 
left them with the view of getting water and then returning. 
They were sometimes compelled to quadruple the teams to move 
a wagon through the deep sand. The animals were dying of 
thirst and fatigue. Thirty-six yoke of oxen had been turned 
loose. Two wagons were abandoned admist the sand _ hills. 
Eight thousand pounds of flour and several barrels of salt 
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had been thrown out upon the ground. Also, some of the sutlers 
threw away their heavy commodities which they could not 
transport. The trains never could have proceeded ten miles 
farther. But the God who made the fountain leap from the 
rock to quench the thirst of the Israelitish army in the desert, 
now sent a cloud which hung upon the summits of the mount- 
ains to the right, and such a copious shower of rain descended 
that the mountain torrents came rushing and foaming down 
from the rocks and spread out upon the plains in such quantities 
that both the men and the animals were filled. Therefore they 
stayed all night at this place where the God-send had blessed 
them, and being much refreshed next morning passed out of 
the desert. 

All were now at Laguna de los Patos, where they stayed 
one day to recruit and gain strength. This is a beautiful lake 
of fresh water. It was here that W. Tolley, a volunteer, who as 
it is said, left a charming young bride at home, drank so exces- 
sively of the cool, refreshing element after so many days of toil 
on the desert, that he soon died. He was buried near the 
margin of the lake. Thus the army passed the desert, sixty- 
five miles in extent. 

On the morning of the 18th, the column and trains were 
again in motion. C. F. Hughes, in consideration of the service 
he had rendered in passing the desert, was now relieved from 
further duty by Mr. Harrison. To the right, at the distance of 
several miles from the Laguna, rises a stupenduous, pyramidal 
rock, many thousand feet high. The existence of such abrupt, 
detached masses of mountains, shows that the earth by some 
wonderful agency had been convulsed and upheaved. Who 
will say that the flood, which inundated the Old World, may not 
have been produced by the sudden upheavement and emergence 
of the Western Continent from the ocean by some all-powerful 
agency?’ A march of eighteen miles brought the army to 
Carrizal, where there was much cool and delightful water, and 


where forage was obtained in abundance. 

At meridian on Sunday the 21st, the command reached the 
celebrated Ojo Caliente or Warm Spring, where the men were 
again permitted to rest a few hours and make preparations for 
crossing another desert, forty-five miles wide without water. 
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From this place Captain Skillman with twelve volunteers, was 
dispatched to the Laguna de Encenillas, to keep up a close 
espionage on the movements of the emeny; for it was now 
anticipated that he would give battle at that place. The Ojo 
Caliente is at the base of a ledge of rocky hills, and furnishes a 
vast volume of water, about blood-warm, which runs off in the 
direction of the Patos, the basin of the spring is about one 
hundred and twenty feet long and seventy-five wide with an 
average depth of four feet. The bottom consists of sparkling, 
white sand, and the water is perfectly transparent. No effort 
by disturbing the sand, was sufficient to becloud or muddy the 
crystal water.* Colonel Doniphan and many of his officers 
and men now enjoyed the luxurious and rejuvinescent bathing. 
Thus refreshed, the march was commenced upon the desert. 
Having advanced twelve miles, the men were encamped on the 
plain without wood or water, indispensable requisites for com- 
fort in a military camp after a hard day’s march. 

Continuing the march the next day, a cafion was passed 
in a high and craggy range of mountains, traversing the desert. 
These huge masses of basalt, which rise in many places two 
thousand feet almost perpendicularly, were capped with snow. 
Having completed twenty-five miles, the men halted for the 
night on a rocky, flinty spot of earth, where there was neither 
wood, water nor grass. Nor was it possible for the men to have 
the least comfort, for it was extremely cold. They tethered 
the animals, and wrapping themselves up in their blankets, 
ay down on the earth without their suppers. 

The next day we marched twelve miles and came to the 
yuyagas Springs. These issue in leaping, gushing, cool stream- 
lets, out from the western base of a system of rocky bluffs, 
and refresh the neighboring plain. Here the men and animals 
slaked their burning thirst. Under the jetting rocks and arch- 
ways of this mountain range, were seen dependent spar, crys- 
tals or quartz, and the most brilliant stalactites. Here a 
drove of twelve or thirteen antelopes, which had been feeding 
on the sides of the cliffs, seeing the men marching and the 

*This Ojo Caliente was formerly the seat of a princely hacienda belonging 
to Porus, a Spanish nabob, who at one time had grazing on his pastures, 
more than thirty-six thousand head of cattle and sheep. 
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banners and guidions fluttering, were afrighted at the unusual 
sight, and came bounding down from the rocks as though they 
would break through the ranks; but as they neared the lines, 
the men fired upon them and killed them all while bounding 
along. This evidence of markmanship struck the Mexican 
prisoners with astonishment, and caused them more than ever 
to dread the American rifles. Here in a narrow valley, with 
lofty, rocky ridges on either hand, the men were dismounted 
and allowed to rest for the night; during which, M. Robards, 
a good soldier, died and was buried. 

From thence they marched the next day fifteen miles, and 
again encamped on the plain without wood or water. Here 
part of the spies returned and reported that there were seven 
hundred Mexicans at Encenillas with artillery. Early the fol- 
lowing morning (which was the 25th), Colonel Doniphan drew 
up his forces in order of battle, and marched over to the north 
margin of the lake. Here he allowed his men a short respite 
and some refreshment. This lake is about twenty miles long 
and three miles wide, and at the point where the army first 
encamped there were near the margin white efflorescence of soda 
on the surface of the ground. Either this efflorescent soda or 
the water of the lake, when put in flour, will quickly cause it 
to rise or leaven. It was used instead of saleratus. 

While nooning, the fire from some of the tents caught into 
the tall, dry grass, and by a high wind was furiously driven over 
the plain, threatening destruction to everything before it. Ina 
short time the fire which had broken out in a similar manner 
from the camp at Guyagas Springs, having almost kept pace 
with the army, came bursting and sweeping terribly over the 
summits of the mountains, and descending into the valley, 
united with the fire on the margin of the lake. The conflagra- 
tion, now roaring and crackling, irresistibly swept along. The 
flame rose in dashing, bursting waves, twenty feet high, and 
threatened to devour the whole train. The army was now put 
upon the march, and the trains endeavored to advance before the 
flames; but in vain. The wind blew steadily and powerfully 
in the direction the army was marching. The conflagration, 
gaining new strength from every puff of the wind, came raging 


and sweeping like a wave. The column of flame, displaying a 
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front of many miles, steadily advanced along the margin of the 
lake. This was a more terrible foe than an ‘‘army with 
banners.’ The fire now gained upon the trains. The ammu- 
nition wagons narrowly escaped. The artillery was run into 
the lake. Some of the wagons still passed onward. 

The road runs parallel to the lake and about two hundred 
yards from it. Colonel Doniphan and his men endeavored to 
trample down the grass from the road to the lake in a narrow 
list, by riding frequently over the same ground. They also 
rode their horses into the water and then quickly turned them 
upon the place where the grass was trodden down, that they 
might moisten it and thereby stop the progress of the fire, 
but still the flames passed over and heedlessly swept along. 
Captain Reid with the ‘‘ Horse Guards” adopting a different plan 
upon the suggestion of a private, ordered ims men to dismount 
about two miles in advance of the trains and with their sabers 
hew and chop down the grass from the road to the lake, on a 
space thirty feet broad, and throw the cut grass out leeward. 
This was done. Fire was now set to the grass standing next 
to the wind, which burned slowly until it met the advancing 
conflagration. Thus the fire was checked on one side of the 
road. 

On the other side,the volume of flame increasing as the gale 
rose, rolled along the plain and over the mountains, roaring and 
crackling, and careering in its resistless course, until the 
fuel which fedit was exhausted. The men spent the night on the 
bare and blackened earth, and the animals stood to their tethers 
without forage. 

On the south-western side of this lake and near its margin, 
stands the princely hacienda of Don Angel Trias, Governor of 
Chihuahua. On this estate immense herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep are produced. But the Mexican soldiers, seven hun- 
dred of whom on the morning of the 25th had been seen at the 
hacienda, had driven them all off to prevent the Americans 
subsisting upon them. On the night of the 25th, and before 
it was known that the soldiery had evacuated the post, Captain 
Reid with twenty-five of the Horse Guards volunteered to make 
a reconnaissance of the enemy and report his position and 
strength. As, in the event the enemy was still occupying his 
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position at the hacienda, strong guards would most probably 
be posted near the roads leading into the place from above 
and below the lake, the scout, to prevent falling upon the guards 
and to take the enemy by surprise if it should be deemed 
advisable to attack him, crossed the lake which was nearly three 
miles wide and both deep and boggy, and hitherto considered 
impassable. 

Reaching the opposite shore they saw no sentinel. There- 
fore they approached nearer. Still they saw no sentry. Cau- 
tiously and with light footsteps and in almost breathless silence, 
without a whisper or the jingling of a saber, and under covering 
of the dark, they advanced a little. They heard the sound of 
music and at intervals the trampling of horses. Perhaps it was 
the military patrol. None knew. 

They now rode round the hacienda. But the high walls 
precluded the possibility of seeing within. No satisfactory 
reconnaissance could therefore be made. Not wishing to re- 
turn to camp without effecting their object, the captain and his 
men like McDonald and his madcaps at Georgetown, made a 
sweeping dash with drawn sabers and clattering arms into the 
hacienda, to the infinite alarm of the inhabitants. They now 
had possession. To seven hundred soldiers had started about 
an hour previous, tc Sacramento. This was a bold and hazard- 
ous exploit. Then they quartered in the place which contains 
several hundred inhabitants, and were sumptuously entertained 
by the Administrator del Hacienda.* The next moring they re- 
joined the army, then on the march, having with them several 
wild Mexican cattle. The whole force now moved on to a fort 
called Sanz, on a creek discharging into the Laguna de Ence- 
nillas. Here they encamped. 

The next day the army and trains, including the merchant 
wagons, were drawn up in order of battle, ready to maneuver 
expeditiously in the event if a sudden attack. The enemy was 


*These fearless men were Captains Reid, C. Human, F. C. Hughes, W. 
Russell, J. Cooper, T. Bradford, Todd, I. Walker, L. A. MacLean, C. Clarkin, 
Long, T. Forsyth, Tungitt, Brown, W. McDaniel, J. P. Campbell, T. Waugh, 
J. Vaughan, Boyce, Stewart, Antwine, and A. Henderson and J. Kirker, in- 
terpreters, and one or two others. 
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known to be at no great distance.* Thus the march was con- 
tinued until night, over a level, beautiful valley, with a high 
range of mountains running along on the left, and at a greater 
distance also on the right. A short time before sunset Lieut.- 
Col. Mitchell, Lieutenants Winston and Sproule, Corporal 
Goodfellow, the author, and one other volunteer, having pro- 
ceeded about nine miles in advance of the column, and within 
five miles of the enemy’s fortified position at Sacramento, as- 
cended a high, rocky peak of the mountain, and with good tele- 
scopes enjoyed a fair view of the whole Mexican encampment. 

The enemy’s whole line of field-works was distinctly viewed; 
the position of his batteries ascertained; and his probable 
numbers estimated. The result of this reconnaissance was 
duly reported to Colonel Doniphan, whereupon he immedi- 
ately called a council of officers and matured a plan for the con- 
duct of the march on the following day. This night, also, the 
army encamped on a tributary of the lake of Encenillas. 

On Sunday the 28th of February, a bright and auspicious 
day, the American army under Colonel Doniphan, arrived in 
sight of the Mexican encampment at Sacramento, which could 
be distinctly seen at the distance of four miles. His command 
consisted of the following corps and detachments of troops: 

The Ist Regiment,+ Colonel Doniphan, numbering about 
eight hundred men; Lieut.-Col. Micthell’s escort, ninety-seven 
men; artillery battalion, Major Clark and Captain Weight- 
man, one hundred and seventeen men, with a light field 
battery of six pieces of cannon; and two companies of team- 
sters under Captains Skillman and Glasgow, forming an extra 
battalion of about one hundred and fifty men, commanded by 
Major Owens, of Independence, making an aggregate force of 
one thousand, one hundred and sixty-four men, all Missouri 
volunteers. The march of the day was conducted in the follow- 
ing order: the wagons, near four hundred in all, were thrown 
into four parallel files, with spaces of thirty feet between each. 
In the center space marched the artilley battalion; in the space 

*Captain Skillman this day pursued one of the enemy’s spies into the 
mountains so closely that he captured his horse; but the Mexican leaping off, 
escaped on foot among the rocks. 

+1st Regiment of Missouri Cavalry.—Ed. 
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to the right, the 1st Battalion, and in the space to the left the 
2d Battalion. Masking these in front marched the three com- 
panies intended to act as cavalry, the Missouri horse guards 
under Captain Reid on the right, the Missouri dragoons under 
Captain Parsons on the left, and the Chihuahua rangers under 
Captain Hudsoninthecenter. Thusarranged, they approached 
the scene of action.* 

The enemy had occupied the brow of a rocky eminence 
rising upon a plateau between the river Sacramento and the 
Arroya Seca, and near the Sacramento fort, eighteen miles from 
Chihuahua; and fortified it’s approaches by a line of field works 
consisting of twenty-eight strong redoubts and intrenchments. 
Here, in this apparently secure position, the Mexicans had 
determined to make a bold stand, for this pass was the key to 
the Capital. So certain of victory were the Mexicans that they 
had prepared strings and hand-cuffs in which they meant to 
drive us, prisoners, to the city of Mexico, as they did the Texans 
in 1841. Thus fortified and intrenched, the Mexican army 
consisting, according to a consolidated report of the Adjutant- 
General which came into Colonel Doniphan’s possession after 
the battle, of four thousand two hundred and twenty men, 
commanded by Major General José A. Heredia, aided by General 
Garcia Condé, former minister of war in Mexico, as commander 
of cavalry; General Mauricia Ugarte, commander of infantry; 
General Justiniani, commander of. artillery; and Governor 
Angel Trias, Brigadier General, commanding the Chihuahua 
volunteers, awaited the approach of the Americans. 

When Colonel Doniphan arrived within one mile and a 
half of the enemy’s fortifications (a reconnaissance of his posi- 
tion having been made by Major Clark), leaving the main road 
which passed within range of his batteries, he suddenly deflected 
to the right, crossed the rocky Arroya, expeditiously gained the 
high plateau beyond, successfully deployed his men into line 
upon the highland, causing the enemy to change his first posi- 
tion, and made the assault from the west. This was the best 


*An eagle, sometimes soaring aloft and sometimes swooping down 
amongst the fluttering banners, followed along the lines all day, and seemed 
to herald the news of victory. The men regarded the omen as good. 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF SACRAMENTO 








1. First Position, U.S. Forces. 2, Second Position, U. S. Forces. 

a. First Position, Mexican cavalry. b, Second Position, Mexican Cavalry. 

c. First Position, Mexican infantry, d. Second Position, Mexican Cavalry and Infantry. 
AA. Redoubts and intrenchments stormed by Captain Reid's Horse Guards. 

B. First Position of Howitzers on hill 


C. Second Position of Howitzers on hill. 
DDD. Redoubts and intrenchments taken by the 1st battalion. 
EEE. Redoubts and intrenchments taken by the 2d battalion, and the Missouri Dragoons, 

F. Maior Clark's battery dispersing the rally of Mexican Cavalry, 

H. Fourth position Major Clark’s battery; from which he silenced the fort on Sacramento Hill 
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point of attack that could possibly have been selected. The 
event of the day proves how well it was chosen. 

In passing the Arroya, the caravan and baggage trains 
followed close upon the rear of the army. Nothing could 
exceed in point of solemnity and grandeur the rumbling of the 
artillery, the firm moving of the caravan, the dashing to and 
fro of horsemen, and the waving of banners and gay fluttering 
guidons as both armies advanced to the attack on the rocky 
plain. For at this crisis General Condé with a select body of 
twelve hundred cavalry, dashed down from the fortified heights 
to commence the engagement. When within nine hundred and 
fifty yards of our alignment, Major Clark’s battery of six 
pounders and Weightman’s section of howitzers, opened upon 
them a well-directed and most destructive fire, producing fearful 
execution in theirranks. In some disorder they fell back a short 
distance, unmasking a battery of cannon which immediately 
commenced its fire upon us. A brisk cannonading was now 
kept up on both sides for the space of fifty minutes, during 
which time the enemy suffered great loss, our battery discharg- 
ing twenty-four rounds to the minute. The balls from the 
enemy’s cannon whistled through our ranks in quick succession. 
Many horses and other animals were killed, and the wagons 
much shattered. Sergeant A. Hughes of the Missouri dra- 
goons, had both his legs broken by a cannon ball. In this action 
the enemy, who were drawn up in columns, four deep, close 
order, lost about twenty-five killed, besides a great number of 
horses. The Americans who stood dismounted in two ranks, 
open order, suffered but slight injury. 

General Condé with considerable disorder, now fell back 
and rallied his men behind the intrenchments and redoubts. 
Colonel Donpihan immediately ordered the buglers to sound the 
advance. Thereupon, the American army moved forward 


in the following manner to storm the enemy’s breastworks: 

The artillery battalion, Major Clark, in the center, firing 
occasionally on the advance; the Ist battalion, commanded by 
Lieut-.Cols. Jackson and Mitchell, composing the right wing; 
the two select companies of cavalry under Captains Reid and 
Parsons and Captain Hudson’s mounted company, immedi- 
ately on the left of the artillery; and the 2d battalion on the 
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extreme left, commanded by Major Gilpin. The caravan and 
baggage trains under command of Major Owens, followed close 
in the rear. Colonel Doniphan and his aids, Captain Thomp- 
son, United States Army* Adjutant De Courcy, and Sergeant 
Major Crenshaw acted between the battalions. 

At this crisis a body of three hundred lancers and lazadors 
were discovered advancing upon our rear. These were ex- 
clusive of Heredia’s main force, and were said to be criminals 
turned loose from the Chihuahua prisons, that by some gallant 
exploit they might expurgate themselves of crime. To this end 
they were posted in rear to cut off stragglers, prevent retreat, 
and capture and plunder the merchant wagons. The bat- 
talions of teamsters kept these at bay. Besides this force there 
were a thousand spectators, women and children, rancheros, 
perched on the summits of the adjacent mountains and hills, 
watching the event of the day. 

As we neared the enemy’s redoubts, still inclining to the 
right, a heavy fire was opened upon us from his different 
batteries, consisting in all of sixteen pieces of cannon. But 
owing to the facility with which our movements were per- 
formed, and to the fact that the Mexicans were compelled to 
fire plungingly upon our lines (their position being considerably 
elevated above the plateau, and particularly the battery placed 
on the brow of the Sacramento mountain with the design of 
enfilading our column), we sustained but little damage. 

When our column had approached within about four hun- 
dred yards of the enemy’s line of field works, the three cavalry 
companies under Captains Reid, Parsons and Hudson, and 
Weightman’s section of howitzers, were ordered to carry the 
main center battery which had considerably annoyed our lines 
and which was protected by a strong bastion. The charge 
was not made simultaneously as intended by the colonel. For 
this troop having spurred forward a little way, was halted 
for a moment under a heavy cross-fire from the enemy, by the 

*It is interesting to note that, according to Wilcox, the reconnaissance 
of the Mexican position was made by Captain Philip R. Thompson, First 
Dragoons, who appears to have been the only regular officer with the Doni- 
phan expedition. Captain Thompson was brevetted major for his part in 
the battle of Sacramento, and died June 24, 1857, on the Gulf of Mexico.— 
Editor. 
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adjutant’s misapprehending the order. However, Captain 
Reid either not hearing or disregarding the adjutant’s order 
to halt, leading the way, waved his sword and rising in his 
stirrups, exclaimed,—‘‘ Wall my men follow me!” 

Hereupon, Lieutenants Barnett, Hinton and Moss, with 
about twenty-five men, bravely sprang forward, rose the hill 
with the captain, carried the battery, and for a moment 
silenced the guns. But we were too weak to hold possession of 
it. By the overwhelming force of the enemy, we were beaten 
back and many of us wounded. Here Major Samuel C. Owens, 
who had voluntary charged upon the redoubt, received a cannon 
or musket shot which instantly killed both him and his horse. 
Captain Reid’s horse was shot under him, and a gallant young 
man of the same name, immediately dismounted and gener- 
ously offered the captain his. 

By this time the remainder of Captain Reid’s company 
under Lieutenant Hicklin and the section of howitzers under 
Captain Weightman and Lieutenants Choteau and Evans, 
rose the hill and supported Captain Reid. <A deadly volley of 
grape and canister shot, mingled with yager balls, quickly 
cleared the intrenchments and the redoubt. The battery was 
retaken and held. Almost at the same instant Captains Par- 
son and Hudson with the two remaining companies of cavalry, 
crossed the intrenchments to Reid’s left and successfully engaged 
with the enemy. They resolutely drove him back and held 
the ground. 

All the companies were now pressing forward and pouring 
over the intrenchments and into the redoubts, eagerly vieing 
with each other in the noble struggle for victory. Each 
company as well as each soldier was ambitious to excel. Com- 
panies ‘‘A,” ‘'B,” “‘C,”’ anda party of Company ‘*D,” compos- 
ing the right wing, all dismounted respectively under command 
of Captains Waldo, Walton, Moss and Lieutenant Miller, led 
on by Lieut.-Cols. Jackson and Mitchell, stormed a for- 
midable line of redoubts on the enemy’s left, defended by 
several pieces of cannon and a great number of resolute and 
well-armed men. A part of this wing took possession of the 
strong battery on Sacramento hill, which had kept up a con- 
tinued cross-firing upon our right during the whole engagement. 
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Colonels Jackson and Mitchell and their captains, lieutenants, 
non-commissioned officers and men generally, behaved with 
commendable gallantry. Many instances of individual prowess 
were exhibited. But it is invidious to distinguish between men, 
where all performed their duty nobly. 

Meanwhile the left wing also dismounted, commanded by 
Major Gilpin, a gallant and skillful officer, boldly scaled 
the heights, passed the intrenchments, cleared the redoubts, 
and with considerable slaughter forced the enemy to retreat 
from his position on the right. Company ‘‘G,”’ under Captain 
Hughes, anda part of Company ‘‘F,”’ under Lieutenant Gordon, 
stormed a battery of three brass four-pounders, strongly 
defended by embankments, and ditches, filled by resolute and 
well-armed Mexican infantry. Some of the artillerists were 
made prisoners while endeavoring to touch off the cannon. 
Companies ‘‘H,’’ and ‘‘E”’ under Captains Rodgers and Stephen- 
son, and a part of Hudson’s company under Lieutenant Todd, 
on the extreme left behaved nobly and fought with great courage. 
They beat the Mexicans from their strong places, and chased 
them like blood-hounds. Major Gilpin was not behind his 
men in bravery; he encouraged them to fight by example. 

Major Clark, with his six-pounders, and Captain Weight- 
man, with his howitzers, during the whole action rendered the 
most signal and essential service, and contributed much 
towards the success of the day. The gallant charge led 
by Captain Reid and sustained by Captain Weightman in 
point of daring and brilliancy of execution, has not been ex- 
celled by any similar exploit during the war. 

General Heredia made several unsuccessful attempts to 
rally his retreating forces, to infuse into their minds new cour- 
age, and to close up the breaches already made in their lines. 

General Condé, with his troop of horse, also vainly en- 
deavored to check the’ advance of the Missourians. They 
were dislodged from their strong places and forced from the hill 
in confusion. 

The rout of the Mexican army now became general, and 
the slaughter continued until night put an end to the chase. 
The battle lasted three hours and a half. The men returned to 
the battlefield after dark, completely worn out and exhausted 
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with fatigue. The Mexicans lost three hundred and four men 
killed on the field, and a large number wounded—perhaps not 
less than five hundred; and seventy prisoners, among whom 
was Brig.-Gen. Cuilta,* together with a vast quantity of pro- 
visions, six thousand dollars in specie, fifty thousand head of 
sheep, one thousand five hundred head of cattle, one hundred 
mules, twenty wagons, twenty-five or thirty caretas, twenty- 
five thousand pounds of ammunition, ten pieces of cannon of 
different calibre, varying from four- to nine-pounders, six 
culverins or wall-pieces, one hundred stand of small-arms, one 
hundred stand of small-colors, seven fine carriages, the general’s 
scrutorie, and many other things of less note. Our loss was 
Major Samuel C. Owens, killed, and eleven wounded,+ three of 
whom have subsequently died. 

Thus was the army of Central Mexico totally defeated and 
completely disorganized by a column of Missouri volunteers. 
The Mexicans retreated precipitately to Durango, and dis- 
persed among the ranchos and villages. Their leaders were 
never able to rally them. 

In this engagement, Colonel Doniphan was fersonally 
much exposed, and by reason of his stature was a conspicuous 
mark for the fire of the enemy’s guns. He was all the while 
at the proper place, whether to dispense his oders, encourage 
his men, or to use his saber in thinning the enemy’s ranks. His 
courage and gallant conduct were only equalled by his clear 
foresight and great judgment. His effective force actually 
engaged was about nine hundred and fifty men, including a 
considerable number of amateur figiiters, among whom, James 
L. Collins, James Kirker, Messers Henderson and Anderson, 
interperters, Major Campbell and James Stewart, deserve to 
be favorably mentioned. They fought bravely. It was im- 
possible for Captains Skillman and Glasgow to bring their com- 


*General Cuilta was captured on the 4th of March by Lieut.-Colonel 
Jackson and Captain Hughes, while officer of the day. 

+Wounded.—In Captain Reid’s mounted company: A. A. Kirkpatrick, 
mortally; J. L. MacGruder, mortally; J. Barnes, arm broken; L. A. Mac- 
Lean, severely; J. Sullivan, slightly; J. T. Hughes, stightly. In Captain 
Parsons’ mounted company: W. Henkey, mortally; W. Gordon, severely; 
Sergeant A. Hughes, both legs broken; J.B. Fleming, severely. In Hudson’s 
mounted company. J. Wolf, slightly. 
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panies of teamsters into the action. They deserve great honor 
for their gallantry in defending the trains. The soldiers en- 
camped on the battlefield within the enemy’s entrenchments, 
and feasted sumptuously upon his viands, wines and pound- 
cakes. There they rested. 

Colonel Doniphan, not like Hannibal loitering on the 
plains of Italy, after the battle of Cannae, when he might have 
entered Rome in triumph, immediately followed up his success 
and improved the advantage which his victory gave him. 

; Early the next morning (March Ist), he dispatched Lieut.- 
Col. Mitchell with one hundred and fifty men under command of 
Captains Reid and Weightman, and a section of artillery, to 
take formal possession of the Capital in the name of his govern- 
ment. This detachment, before arriving in the city, was met 
by several American gentlemen, escaping from confinement, 
who represented that the Mexicans had left the place un- 
defended, and fled with the utmost precipitation to Durango. 
The Spanish consul also, came out with a flag of his country, 
to salute and acknowledge the conqueror. This small body 
of troops entered and took possession of Chihuahua, without 
the slightest resistance, and the following night occupied the 
cuartel near Hidalgo’s monument which stands in the Alameda. 
Meanwhile, Colone! Doniphan and his men collected the 





booty, tended the captured animals, refitted the trains, re- 
mounted those who had lost their steeds in action, arranged 
the preliminaries of a procession, and having marched a few 
miles, encamped for the night. On the morning of the second 
day of March, Colonel Doniphan with all his military trains, 
the merchant caravan, gay, fluttering colors, and the whole 
spolia opima, triumphantly entered the city to the tunes of 
“Yankee Doodle,” and ‘‘Hail Columbia,’’ and fired in the 
public square a national salute of twenty-eight guns. This was 
a proud moment for the American troops. The battle of 
Sacramento gave them the Capital, and now the stars and 
' stripes and serpent-eagle of the model republic, were streaming 
victoriously over the stronghold of Central Mexico. 

















UNIFORM OF THE COLUMBIAN ARMY. 


By Captain C. C. SMITH, U. S. CAVALRY. 


N the ‘‘Memorial del Estador Mayor del Ejercito de Co- 
lombia,”’ for May, 1916, I note your remarks on the advisa- 
bility of making certain utilitarian changes in the uniform, 
of yourarmy. I was much interested as I’ve always given this 
matter (and to equipment also) considerable attention. 

In nature (among animals and birds) protective colora- 
tion is evident on all sides, and is for two purposes, to protect 
from natural enemies, and to keep off heat or cold when neces- 
sary to the health or the comfort of the animal. The appli- 
cation of this principle to the uniform of the soldier is reason- 
able, wise and natural. 

The advantages of protective coloration are at once appar- 
ent when it is noted that the zebra with his stripes of black and 
buff is hard to see at a distance on the sandy deserts of Africa 
by day, and equally difficult to distinguish by moon-light at 
night; that the rattlésnake of Western United States is mottled 
and the color of the ground, dried grass and stones of the country 
he lives in; that the parrot is green; and, so on, ad infinitum. 

But most convincing of all, that protective coloration 
is the scheme of nature, is the fact that, as a rule, all wild 
animals, which need to be protected from the sight of their 
enemies, are the same color, while all those animals which have 
been domesticated, and have man as a friend and guardian 
have attained mixed colors, as horses, cattle, chickens, dogs, 
etc. Where would one find this variety of color among deer, 
monkeys, elephants, giraffes, etc., etc. ? 

Being convinced that protective coloration is essential 
in the soldier’s uniform, our next task is to ascertain the best 
color, and the most ultitarian material, having in view the 
climate of the°country in which the soldier is serving. 
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In our army this matter has been a study for some years, 
and whilst we do not lay claim to know it all, we have made 
some progress as I shall show in the next few paragraphs. 

The change from the temperate climate of the United 
States to the tropical climate of Cuba in 1898 (and the sub- 
sequent occupation of Cuba) made it necessary to cast off the 
blue woolen uniforms then used at home, and don the cotton of 
the tropics, and as this change was made it was decided to in- 
clude in the cotton, protective coloration, so the earth-color 
of the uniform of the British Army in India was adopted. About 
a year after the adoption of this uniform it was found in the 
faraway Philippines that olive drab was better than khaki or 
sarth-color for campaigning in, as it blended better with the 
green landscape, khaki being for an open sun-beaten, sandy, or 
dry-grass country. It was also found from actual campaigning 
experience that a very light woolen (white) undershirt over 
which was worn an olive drab wool shirt was far more comfor- 
table than a cotton undershirt, cotton shirt, and cotton blouse. 
The explanation is simple—the former absorbs perspiration and 
water, and any drafts or breezes are agreeable, while the latter 
once wet, are clammy and disagreeable. And after woolen shirts 
are dried they may be slept in with comfort, while the cotton 
shirt after being dried is not comfortable in the chilly nights 
which sometimes occur in the tropics. 

We found in the campaigns of the Philippines, which is 
in the same tropical world belt as your country, the following 
to be a good serviceable campaign uniform: 


Drab felt hat. 

Olive drab wool shirt. 

White light woolen undershirt. 
Cotton olive drab trousers. 
White cotton short drawers. 
Light gray wool socks. 

Russet leather shoes. 

Olive drab puttee leggins. 


Looking back on my experience in the Philippines I believe 


that a brown felt hat would be better than a drab one because 
deer, monkeys and other animals of the Islands are brown, and 
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blend in better with the background where they are than if 
they were of a lighter or drab color. The helmet (khaki color) 
was given a long trial in the Philippines. It is very military 
and soldierly in appearance, and looks well in garrison or on 
the streets of a city, but for the field, and in the jungle it is no 
good. The cap, like the helmet, is no good under the burn- 
ing tropical rays of the sun. It might be used in garrison— 
khaki or olive drab in day time, and white in the evening— 
but never in the field. The khaki or olive drab cap should have 
russet leather visor with dark green under surface to shade the 
eyes. It would seem to be immaterial whether the white cap 
had a white or a black visor, in our service it is black. I should 
think your Panama hat with its removable oil-cloth covering, 
so universally worn by Columbians who live in the country dis- 
tricts, would be about the thing for your field head-gear. It has 
an additional virtue of being a home product, and easily and 
relatively cheaply replaced when worn out or lost. Soldiers 
need not be ashamed of adopting utilitarian principles or ar- 
ticles from those engaged in other occupations. We have taken 
our russet leather saddle equipment from the ‘‘cowboy”’ of the 
plains, giving up an abominable black leather equipment which 
required much time and care in being kept clean, and, in spite 
of its being clean, always soiled ones clothes. This never hap- 
pens with russet leather. We have also discarded, in the cav- 
alry, a gun boot or scabbard that was a dangerous trap for the 
rider for the very useful, safe and simple gun-boot of the plains- 
man. In fact, I believe the hat came from the ‘‘cowboy”’ too. 
We have also taken his lariat and picket-pin. Personally it 
has always been my motto to adopt anything good if it fits the 
soldier business no matter what other trade claims it. 

In very hot lowlands the olive drab woolen shirt can 
be made more endurable by cutting off the sleeves at the 
elbow, and wearing it open at the throat. The sleeves of the 
white wool undershirt should be very short. In campaign in- 
fantry should always be in trousers, never breeches. Trousers 
are more comfortable in every way, and when the leggin is re- 
moved it makes them more presentable than breeches; nor do 
they require so much repairing as breeches with the extra 
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‘“‘trimming’”’ of slit and buttons on the sides. Short drawers 
are very desirable in campaign for they are less liable to get 
muddy and dirty, when wading, or marching in muddy weather, 
and are cooler and thus more comfortable. In the Quarter- 
master’s Department of the United States Army both the cotton 
and light wool sock is kept for issue and sale to the men in the 
tropics—yearly returns show eighty-five percent. light wool 
socks are used to fifteen per cent. cotton. This argument ought 
to prove the superiority of the wool sock. A russet leather 
lace shoe with bellows tongue is the best, the bellows tongue 
keeping out mud, water and leeches, which in the Philippines 
get at one’s feet through the eyelet holes of the shoes without 
bellows tongues. With Filipino scouts I have had experience 
with alpargatas, and for work where silence in marching is 
required they are unsurpassed, and they are useful in and about 
the barracks. The leggin which we found gave the best results 
was the Indian olive drab woolen puttee—it outlasted the canvas 
or leather leggin, protects the trousers from mud, and allows no 
insects or twigs to get in between.the leggin and trousers and 
drawers, is easily kept clean by washing immediately on arrival 
in camp, and, in fine, is superior in every way to other leggins. 

In this I have only touched on the service of field uniform, 
and for the tropics, but by a few changes and the addition of a 
few other articles it could be made useful for any tropical 
country, even where there were high cold uplands. 

The field uniform which I have described could be made 
serviceable for the uplands paramos by changing the cotton 
drawers and trousers to similar garments of wool, and by adding 
a woolen ‘‘ruana”’ of the proper color, or a short fleece-lined 
canvas overcoat, say of a drab, dark green, or brown color. 
The overcoat should be short so as not to impede free leg action 
in mountainous and rugged regions; and for cavalry this is ob- 
viously better than a long overcoat. 

On uniforms to be used in the field there should be no 
brass buttons or other ornaments that would shine in the sun, 
in our service these buttons and ornaments are of bronze. 
Similarly our bayonets and saber scabbards are bronzed so as 
not to shine in the sunlight or moonlight. 
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With respect to the equipment, invisibility at a distance, 
freedom from rattling or other noises, durability, adaptability 
to several uses without prejudice to the main or original use, 
and reasonable cost, are prime considerations. For these rea- 
sons the Mills Woven Web equipmentis far superior to anything 


of leather, rawhide, or canvas. 














THE CAVALRY FIGHT AT OJOS AZULES. 


HE afternoon of May 4, 1916, a report was received in San 
Antonio, a town on the Noroeste de Mexico, abut three 
hundred miles south of Columbus, and at that time the advance 
base of Punitive Expedition, that a band of about two hundred 
Villistas headed by Cruz Dominguez, Julio Acosta and Antonio 
Angel, all well known bandits, were then engaged with a force 
of Carranzistas in the vicinity of Cusihuiriachic, a mining 
town fifteen miles to the south. 

About 6:00 o'clock in the evening orders were received in the 
Eleventh Cavalry camp to the effect that Major Robert L. 
Howze, with six troops of forty men each and the machine gun 
troop, should proceed south immediately, to investigate the 
report and to disperse the Villistas, if found. The troops were 
designated and were ordered to be ready to leave at 8:15 with 
three days rations and forage, a pack train being order to ac- 
company the force. 

At 8:15 Pp. M., the provisional squadron moved out in the 
following order: Detachment of twenty Apache Indians, 
First Lieutenant James A. Shannon, Eleventh Cavalry, Com- 
manding; Troop “‘A,”’ First Lieutenant A. M. Graham and Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Kenneth P. Lord; Troop ‘‘C,” First Lieuten- 
ant C. McH. Eby; Troop ‘“D,” First Lieutenant John A. 
Pearson; Troop “‘E,”’ First Lieutenant Emil P. Laurson and 
Second Lieutenant Stafford LeR. Irwin; Troop “‘F,’’ Captain 
Guy Cushman; Troop ‘‘G,’’ Captain William B.-Renziehausen; 
Machine Gun Troop, First Lieutenant Carl H. Miller; First 
Lieutenant S. M. Williams, Adjutant and Quartermaster; Cap- 
tain Geo. B. Lake, M. C.; Second Lieutenant Joseph W. Viner, 
assistant to the quartermaster, in charge of pack train. 
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It was an exceptionally dark night, but the road was good 
and the troops arrived within one mile of Cusihuiriachic about 
midnight. Here the Carranzista force was encountered, in a 
more or less intoxicated condition, and from them an account 
of the Villistas and of the days battle was obtained. It appears 
that they fought desperately, all day, with an hour for luncheon 
and had both retired in good order at nightfall, casualties 
zero for both sides. 

Inasmuch as the Villistas had moved back to the Ojos 
Azules ranch, the location of which was not known, especially 
in view of the darkness, there was a delay of nearly three hours 
here while the guides were obtained from Cusihuiriachic. 
The Carranzista force flatly refused to furnish any guides. At 
3:00 o’clock the squadron started out again, and moving at a fast 
trot the greater part of the time, and without any halts, arrived 
in sight of the Ojos Azules ranch at about 6:00 a. m., distance 
twenty miles. The advance guard, which included the Indian 
scouts, observing great activity at the ranch, took up a fast 
gallop and when within a thousand yards of the ranch deployed 
and advanced as skirmishers. 

Major Howze had previously given orders for the attack, 
the general plan being for the leading troop to push ahead, 
while the troops in rear went alternately to the right and left 
to cut off the enemy’s retreat, the plan being based on the well 
established fact that the Mexicans will not stand where their 
line of retreat is endangered. Unfortunately a barbed wire 
range fence on the right of the road prevented the rapid 
accomplishment of this formation, and resulted in a different 
deployment at the instances of the troop commanders them- 
selves. 

The Mexicans had sent the greater part of their horses some 
distance to the south of the ranch for grazing, and they now 
swarmed out of the ranch, and fled up the slopes of the hills 
to the southwest, a few mounted, but the greater part on foot. 
A force of about thirty remained on top of one of the ranch 
buildings and poured a heavy, but inaccurate fire on our leading 
troops, while another force was in position behind a stone wall 
on a hilltop on our left flank. 
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As soon as the advance guard took up the gallop, the 
troops in rear followed their example, and when firing com- 
menced the gait was increased to the extended gallop. Troop 
‘“A”’ the leading troop, dashed through the ranch under fire 
from the men on the roof-top, and catching up with the last of 
the Mexicans, commenced a pistol fight which lasted for several 
minutes and resulted in the killing of five or six of the enemy. 
The formation in the attack was with the troop in column of 
fours, deployment being impossible under the circumstances. 

After advancing about three hundred yards, a deep arroyo 
was struck, causing a delay in the pursuit. By that time 
Troop ‘‘C,”’ had come up on the right and was immediately 


deployed in the arroyo, fire being opened on the retreating Mexi- 


cans at about five hundred yards. Troops ‘‘D” and “E”’ 
had gone to the left, in the meantime, occupying a shallow 
ditch that ran south from the ranch. Troop ‘“‘F’’ a little later 
came up on the left of Troop ‘‘A,’’ while Troop ‘‘G”’ was held 
in reserve. The machine gun troop was still far in rear, having 
lost much distance due to the exhaustion of the pack animals 
and inability to keep up with the troops at a gallop. All troops 
opened fire then, the three left troops being under the fire of 
the party on the hill. After about five minutes firing, the 
troops were mounted again and the pursuit resumed. Troop 
“E”’ moving directly in pursuit while the other troops moved 
around the flanks of the hill. The subsequent movements can 
be seen best from the map. 

Troop ‘‘A,” moving around the right of the hill kept up the 
pursuit for several miles, capturing several of the enemy, while 
the troops that went around the south end of the hill, catching 
the dismounted men coming down the reverse slope, killed quite 
a number of them. 

The machine gun troop got into the action late and was 
able to fire at the extreme ranges only. 

By about 9:30 all the troops had abandoned the pursuit 
and had returned to the ranch, which was searched for arms and 
concealed Villistas, resulting in the finding of a few rifles and 
antiquated pistols, which were destroyed. The men found on 
the ranch were lined up, but, as it was impossible,to differen- 
tiate between the pacificos and the enemy, they were finally 
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allreleased. | Among these men were four Carranzista prisoners 
who, it appeared were to have been executed that same morn- 
ing, and who were, therefore, overjoyed at their esscape, one 
even offering to personally execute the Villista prisoners if some- 
one would lend him a pistol, a kindly offer which was, however 
refused. 

This terminated the fight at Ojos Azules, which though of 
small importance, was nevertheless a very typical cavalry ac- 
tion on a small scale, characterized by a good deal of mounted 
work and showing the mobility of the cavalry to the best ad- 
vantage. The rapid deployment of the troops from column, 
made a very pretty sight and the first part of the action at least 
gave some idea of the effectiveness of the automatic pistol in 
mounted work. 

Under the circumstances it was remarkable that there 
were no casualties on our side. Although the clothing of sev- 
eral of our men was hit, not a single man was wounded. We 
lost four horses. 

The official report showed that the Villistas lost forty- 
four killed, while it was impossible to learn anything about the 
number wounded, though it must have been relatively large. 

As First Sergeant Chicken of the Apache Scouts said, 
when asked for his opinion, ‘‘Huli! Damfine fight.’’ 
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NATIONAL SERVICE. 


HE almost complete failure of the present militia system 

to justify the hopes of its progenitors, has become 

apparent even to those who had heretofore clung to the 

chimerical opinion that the country could rely as heretofore, 
on some voluntary system of national defense. 

Statements made with the greatest frankness by officers 
and men of the returning militia, indicate that a large pro- 
portion of the officers will resign their commissions; and that 
very few of the enlisted personnel will be willing to take the 
federal oath for six years service. Many are outspoken in say- 
ing that the next time they take the field, they wish to be better 
prepared in equipment, in their own training, and in the train- 
ing of the officers appointed over them; and that they realize 
now, as they never did before, that patriotically volunteering 
to fight their country’s battles when ninety per cent. of their 
contemporaries are holding down good jobs at home, is about 
the most undemocratic system for a democratic country that 
ever could have been devised. 

Too little credit has been given by the country at large to 
these officers and enlisted men who have sacrificed their time, 
energy, health and business, to loyally carrying out their consci- 
entious ideals and the requirements of their sacred oaths of enlist - 
ment. Some of these sacrifices in their relation to domestic 
conditions at home, have been most pathetic, and in many 
instances the families of married soldiers have been quite as 
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devoted soldiers of this antiquated system of national defense, 
as the men who took the field. 

So that more than ever before, is the country turning to 
some sane, reasonable plan for universal training and service, 
a plan which while providing an adequate number of trained 
citizens for the country’s defense, will be so safe-guarded in its 
provisions, as not to seriously hamper or disturb the educational 
progress of our youth or disrupt the business life of the nation. 

It has been said that King Albert of Belgium sent his 
fourteen year old boy into the trenches—‘‘7/ 0 teach him what a 
serious thing 1t 1s to be a citizen.”’ That is where our teaching 
of citizenship has heretofore failed. The youth of our country 
have taken citizenship, with all its sacred obligations and privi- 
leges, too much as a matter of course; our business men have 
looked too much upon citizenship as merely a means to an end, 
that end being better business; while that portion of our popu- 
lation who have most revered and sought the hallowing grace 
of citizenship, have perhaps been those poor emigrants from 
foreign shores, whose utopia has been the friendly protection 
of our laws. , 

But difficult as it has been to educate our people up to the 
belief that national citizenship likewise involved national ser- 
vice, it has been the steadfast conviction of those who have had 
intelligent experience in the military development of American 
youth, that once the proper system was inaugurated, its sur- 
passing physical, mental and moral stimulus to both the nation 
and the individual, would be so marked that we would never 
be willing to part with it. And there can be no possible doubt 
that in building up habits of subordination and obedience to 
law, in developing physique, and mental alertness, and in teach- 
ing that rarest of present-day virtues—reliability, the ideal 
system would automatically gain supporters from every walk 
of life. 

Our country is the melting pot for the nations of the world. 
After the termination of the Great War, it will become more so. 
The time is therefore additionally ripe for the adoption of some 
system of universal training and service, which will serve to weld 


all classes into a homogeneous mass; which, in its application, 
will turn out better citizens; and which will inculcate in the 
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-minds of the future rulers of the country, a greater reverence 
for the obligations which citizenship carries. 

It is therefore gratifying to record the widespread in- 
terest which is being taken in legislation having for its object 
the accomplishment of this purpose. In another part of this 
JOURNAL will be found a brief description of the bill for national 
training and service, framed by an officer of our cavalry, which 
has received most favorable comment from press and legis- 
lators. Its provisions as to the age at which compulsory train- 
ing shall take place; the moderate period during which the 
young man, be he rich or poor, becomes an enlisted soldier of 
his country; the credits allowed for more extensive training; 
the penalties prescribed for failure to comply with the law; and 
the wise provision for disciplinary training of the morally un- 
fit—must all appeal to those who have the best interests of our 
country at heart. 

The passing of legislation which will place our national 
defense on a solid foundation, surely cannot longer be de- 


laved. 











POMP AND PANOPLY. 


HIS is a plea, not for the pomp and panoply of war, but 

for the pomp and panoply of peace. True, the time may 

seem inappropriate, when the larger part of our army is in the 

field doing their day’s work in khaki breeches and olive drab 

shirts, and fitting harmoniously enough in the color scheme of 

the dobe architecture, sandy wastes, and unwashed humanity, 

which at present forms the stage setting for our military opera- 
tions on and beyond the border. 

But though many honest men may disagree with us, we 
affirm that this abnormal state of affairs cannot last forever 
and that someday the regimental bands will once more in- 
spiringly play— ‘‘When Johnnie Comes Marching Home,”’ 
and awe-struck children will look wonderingly at bewhiskered 
parents, whom they have not seen Since ante-bellum days. 

Time was, we must confess, that in a spirit of rank materi- 
alism, we bitterly condemned blue uniforms, gold lace, brass 
buttons, dress parades, reviews, and ceremonies of all kinds. 
Our plea was for utilitarianism, first, last, and all the time. 
We were working men, and needed working clothes to prove it 
(the dirter the better)! War exercises were the thing, and time 
devoted to close order work and the monotonous movements 
of the barrack-yard, was time thrown away! Afterall, machine 
made movements were intolerable to the initiative of free-born 
Americans, and as a practical people, all frills, whether in uni- 
forms or maneuvers, were a superfluous part of the dead past! 

Thus we preached, and thus our uniforms became plainer 
and plainer, and our post and regimental commanders more and 
more tolerant of storing away in camphor and moth-balls, the 
few remaining articles of traditional blue uniform, saved from the 
wreck. Parades were held once or twice a year; reviews, semi- 
occasionally; guard-mount became an informal gathering 
together of sentinels at the guard-house, about retreat. 
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Perhaps we came by these reforms honestly. Possibly we 
rushed to extremes, as a protest and healthy reaction against 
many of the unpractical, illogical, useless customs, which 
amazed even our own boyish inexperience, when we joined the 
colors a quarter of a century ago. For we can vividly recall 
the interminable dismounted parades of one cavalry regiment, 
when the very cavalry horse neighed from their stables in 
protest ; the dismounted close-order drills on cold winter 
mornings, when the captain slept late or had a touch of sciatica; 
the absurd morning-stables when the sun was barely over the 
hills, which stimulated sales at the post trader’s store and has- 
tened early retirements. And then there was the dear old, blue, 
bell-bottom, long trousers, which caused even the most docile 
horse to-shy; the little old French forage-cap, which invited 
baldness, and the plumed helmet, which produced headache; 
and the astounding variety of foot-wear provided for its soldiers 
by a well-meaning quartermaster’s department, Wellington boot 
which covered the knees, short boots with brass nails, barrack 
shoes, shoes to be worn with canvas leggings, and shoes to be 
worn with bell-bottom trousers. Soldiers paid their money and 
took their choice. The result was gruesome. 

No wonder that the Spanish War and the Philippine In- 
surrection brought us to our senses, and made us realize how the 
most practical people on earth in every-day affairs, had be- 
come the most unpractical in its efforts to cling to some of the 
cheap imitations of the pomp and panoply of war. 

But the thought must now come to the thoughtful officer: 
Has not the pendulum swung too far in the direction of Puritan 
simplicity in dress, and of loose-jointed informality in the 
relations of officer and soldier. If not actually slovenly in 
appearance, our soldiers are conspicuous by the plainess of their 
attire. The fact that it is hailed as a working garment serves 
as an excuse for wearing soiled, torn, and ill-fitting khaki. 

Unless, as in the marine corps, we constitute each soldier a 
pressing-club, the khaki clad trooper can never appear smart. 

The soldier can have little personal pride in a uniform which 
is ugly in color, uncomfortable in the neck, and a reminder of 
old-guard fatigue. It cannot be denied that a blouse with 
gracefully rolling collar, and broad lapels, would vastly improve 
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both the appearance and comfort of both the officer’s and sol- 
dier’s blouse, and enable a blouse to be worn over the olive- 
drab shirt, with a neat black tie. It would do wonders with 
the khaki uniform, but it would not disabuse the soldier’s mind 
of a subconscious thought that khaki and overalls are much the 


same in utility and appearance! 

No! When the long-suffering lads in khaki return to the 
comforts of garrison life, there must also be a return to a more 
general use of the traditional blue uniform which our fore- 
bears honored with their life-blood and which their descendants 
still cling to; and a rejuvenation of those ceremonial occasions, 


including honors to the national and regimental colors, which in 
all lands‘and under all skies make for discipline, and which in- 
culcate habits of self-respect in the individual and pride in the 


organization. 





THE SOLDIER AT SCHOOL. 


[ NDER the above caption, Mr. Joseph Edgar Chamberlain 

essays in McClure’s for December, to learnedly advocate 
academic or vocational training for the soldier, in connection 
with military training; the writer’s idea being to utilize the 
mornings for the nation, and the afternoons for the individual. 
He would make the course a real college of four years or more 
duration. ‘‘The boys would jump at it!” 

Theoretically, perhaps, the idea was practicable as applied 
to the army of the past, but as applied to the future, such 
subterfuges of real military training as our National Guard, 
superficial courses of military training in colleges, and intensive 
training in socalled citizen encampments, are compromises with 
our bounden duty, and should be rejected without serious 
consideration, except as paving the way for something better. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s article is therefore hardly deserving of 
attention, were it not for the fact that his ideas are so common 
among our people as to require contradiction, and because, in 
the present case, the writer’s statements betray such cross 
ignorance of the complex and highly specialized work of the 
present-day army, such a preconceived conviction that peace 
soldiering is non-constructive if not destructive in character, 
such a lack of appreciation of the tangible benefits to the nation 
and the individual of the military profession, as to justify a 
reply. His article, moreover indicates such a mischievous 
prejudice against the entire question, and some of his re- 
marks (which will be quoted) are so insulting to the Regular 
Army and the uniform which they wear, as to merit an indig- 
nant rejoinder. 

In the first place, the writer fails to grasp the fact that the 


present-day military profession, is a profession in itself, demand- 
ing from the enlisted man as well as the officer all the industry, 
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mental application, and powers of concentration, demanded 


by the other learned professions. 

While his ignorance of his subject is not unnatural in one 
who has apparently gained knowledge of the army and army 
training from books only, his reading of the events of the last 
great wars should have convinced him that the soldier of today 
cannot master his military task with the left hand, while with 
the right he constructs a steam-engine or plans an officer build- 
ing or prepares a thesis on the Greek verb. 

Though -not cognizant of Mr. Chamberlain’s past history, 
it is rather safe to say that he would not, he could not have 
penned the article in question, if he had participated in a 
Plattsburg encampment. Nor would he have so gibly reeled 
off the suggestion: ‘‘Train him to a soldier’s duty until 11:30 
every morning; then, in the afternoon, put him regularly to 
school.” 

But some index of the writer’s attitude towards the entire 
question of military preparedness, may be gained from the 
following reference to the Regular Army and the Country’s 
uniform: 

“It is contrary to the best American character and genius 
to be a parasite on anyone—even on the government. That 
is the main reason why mere soldiering and nothing else is poorly 
thought of in this country. The American nation will never 
take into its head the idea that there should be a large class of 
exclusive soldiers here. A soldier, yes; but what does he do 
meanwhile? The militiaman we understand. He may lead 
a useful career as a clerk in a dry-goods store. He Works. 
The Sacred Uniform, symbol of military graft, is inconceivable.”’ 

Mr. Chamberlain belongs to that class of writers of today, 
who have the gift of expressing their thoughts most entertain- 
ingly upon almost any subject of current interest. Given an 
encyclopedia and a statistical almanac, and they will write as 
an expert on most of the arts and sciences. For that very 
quality of pen-facility they are capable of doing infinite harm 
because their premises are rarely founded on fact; they are, 
beneath the veneer of knowledge of their subject, not only un- 
certain as to the practical application of what they are expound- 
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ing but absolutely misinforming to a large number of readers 
who accept the writer’s statements as the truth. 

The student who patiently and thoroughly studies the past 
and future character of our military policy, will realize that in 
the next move for preparedness, there must be no half-way 
measures, no temporizing with the cold facts, no subtle appeals 
to sentiment or patriotism or education or what not. 

Every able-bodied citizen of the republic owes all of his 
services —— even to the giving up of life itself, to the country of 
his birth or adoption; services that will render him a capable 
defender of its faith and traditions in the hour of peril. Whether 
the period of his instruction be six months, a year, or even more, 
is merely a question for the national legislature to decide; 
but during its continuance, nothing should be permitted to in- 
terfere or distract. Let the training be intensive and concen- 
trative while it lasts; and then let the citizen-soldier go forth 
to his life-work, of infinitely greater value to himself, to his em- 
ployer and to his colleagues. In physical fitness, subordination, 
morality, self-control, patriotism, poise, reliability, respect 
for authority, and strength of character, he will be a distinct 


asset to the community in which he lives, and this, in a country 


notorious for its unpunished criminals, its lawlessness, and the 
unreliability of the great mass of its middle-class employees, is 
certainly constructive citizenship.of the most practical char- 
acter. 

Our country is in danger of being swallowed up in the mael- 
strom of materialism. Prosperity has decentralized our 
thoughts from consideration of the greatest good to the country 
to the greatest good to the individual. Where the soldier is 
from the people, of the people, and by the people; where the 
Congress holds the purse-strings in a tenacious grasp; and where 
all the checks and balances of constitutional government are in 
full operation, the bogie of militarism can find no place. 

Universal service applied impartially to all classes and 
conditions of society, will serve to bring us back to an apprecia- 
tion of the debt we owe our country, and will prove the only 
satisfactory safeguard to the preservation of the Fatherland. 








THE LIGHT CAVALRY OF ITALY. 


N these days of strenuous discussion of the best organiza- 
tion, equipment and training of cavalry, as affected by the 
Great War abroad, it is interesting to know that in many re- 
spects the light cavalry regiment of Italy resembles our own. 
This is of special interest just now, when an equipment board 
and a drill regulation board, are striving to secure the very best 
equipment and instruction for our cavalry, without having 
to undo or modify its work after the European War is over. 

The regiment is armed with the saber and carbine, the 
former carried on the near, and the latter on the off cantle. 
The non-commissioned officers carry revolvers, and the officers 
automatic pistols. The troopers cartridge belts are slung diag- 
onally over the left shoulder. Everybody wears a steel helmet, 
and carries the full pack in campaign, including one day’s 
forage ration. 

The horses are of good conformation, well-gaited, and 
tractable. Due no doubt to’the great demand for horses in this 
war, and the difficulty of securing them, the Italian cavalry 
does not adhere to one color in their regiments; many gray and 
off-colored animals are utilized in ranks. 

The Italian drill is marked by excellent squadron and 
platoon leading, and there is much maneuvering in line of pla- 
toon columns, to secure cover when under fire. No verbal 
commands are given in the lower units. A mounted squadron 
has a strength of 146 troopers, but if designated for dis- 
mounted duty, it is filled up with reservists to a strength of 250 
men, the sameas a company of infantry, and during this period of 
dismounted work, the horses are turned over to territorial troops, 
who feed, groom and exercise them. It is said that this seriously 
affects the efficiency of the regiment for mounted work, as 
neither troopers nor horses are entirely fit, after this break in 


their regular mounted training. 
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The regiments of Italian cavalry have apparently adopted 
the lessons of our Civil War, so far as the extensive use of 
dismounted action is concerned; and in their drill instruction, 
great stress is laid upon foot work with the carbine. In dis- 
mounting to fight on foot, there is a horse-holder to every 
eight horses, who holds the animals by the reins in a circle 
about him. 

In its mounted work, the Italian squadron does consider- 
able jumping of obstacles (principally four-foot brush hedges) 
in squads of eight troopers; and form lines of squads and for- 
agers in a very similar manner to our own drill. A spectacular 
exercise is the execution of calisthenics similar in character to 
those in Butts’ Manual, standing in crossed stirrups, like the 
Cossacks. They also do what our troopers do—dismounting 
and mounting at a gallop, and the low reaches picking up small 
pennants attached to iron pins, stuck in the ground. All this 
is done with the full equipment. 

There is great coOrdination in the mounted and dismounted 
work, and a similarity of execution which makes it easy to 
learn and remember. This is probably more necessary with 
recruits obtained from peasantry than from our voluntary en- 
listments, but will be something to be considered, in case the 
United States adopts universal training and service. 

The machine gun detachment of the light cavalry regi- 
ment, has four guns of the Fiat-Revelli type, a modification of 
the Maxim. The guns are packed on horses, with one ammu- 
nition caisson accompanying. The small number of guns does 
not accord with our present belief in the great value of machine 
guns to the cavalry. Oftentimes as a mobile infantry support 
to mounted action or dismounted flank attacks. 

An innovation which might well be adopted in our cavalry 
in order to simplify the interminable and oftentimes demoraliz- 
ing ‘‘mounted orderly duty” in our service, is the bicycle de- 
tachment of twelve men to each squadron, or a total of sixty to 
a regiment. This detachment is also a real aggressive unit, 
riding rapidly to the front or flanks, dismounting and dropping 
their wheels in a convenient spot, and rapidly going into action 
with carbine fire. Even with our comparatively poor but im- 
proving roads, few troops or squadron commanders but have 
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often wished for some bicycles for special missions along paths 
or roads, saving the mounted troopers for work across country, 
where the bicycle would be useless. 

The Italian cavalry officers are better mounted than are 
our officers, taken as a class; and when the regiments maneu- 
ver across country, taking all obstacles, the commander of the 
cavalry brigade and his staff also take the obstacles in fine 
style—a procedure which we shall come, sooner or later, 
if the policies of our Mounted Service School continue to im- 
prove the horsemanship and quality of mounts throughout the 


service. 























NATIONAL LIABILITY FOR TRAINING AND 
SERVICE.* 


By COLONEL GEO. VAN HORN MOSELEY, PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL 
GUARD, (CAPTAIN U.S. CAVALRY). 


HE difficulties attending the mobilization of the military 
forces of the United States, as we have them organized 
now, are greatly increased by the fact that the personnel thereof 
is not homogeneous as to the age of the men engaging to serve 
or their practical availability for service. Thus we find men 
engaging whose duties in official life would not permit them to 
serve, men who could accept service only for a limited time or 
in a certain locality and, finally married men who if they served 
must turn the cares and burdens of their families over to the 
government. We train these citizens and think we will depend 
upon them when we know that in the event of mobilization 
many will be unable to serve; that the government will be 
flooded with requests for their relief, while thousands of strong, 
able-bodied young men who are fully available for service are 
wholly untrained and unprepared to serve. 

The drafting of a bill for National training, involving the 
training of men after they become of age, is greatly complicated 
due to the numerous esxception which must be provided for, 
but this difficulty passes when we provide for the training of 
the young man just before he enters his life work, and in the 
general case, before he has assumed any of the responsibilities 
of life which make others dependent upon him in any great 
measure. 

*While the general provisions of Colonel Moseley’s bill for national train- 
ing and service, are familiar to most readers of the JOURNAL, its details are 
perhaps not so well known. This short description of the fundamentals of 
the bill has therefore been furnished the JOURNAL at the express invitation of 
the Editor. Prepared before the recent mobilization of the militia took place, 
it would seem to have been remarkably accurate in predicting some of the diffi- 
culties which would inevitably follow in the wake of compulsory service on 
the part of a comparatively few patriotic citizens._-Editor. 








— 
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The bill of which an epitome will be found at the end of 
this article, provides a system whereby able-bodied young men 
of the country are liable to be trained for a period of six months 
during the calendar year in which they become nineteen years 
of age. Each young man takes his training in one dose and is 
done with it. The course of training is long enough to make 
a qualified soldier out of the average young man. It is so ar- 
ranged as to interfere to a minimum degree with this schooling. 
The young man belongs to the class of the year in which he is 
trained, and after being so trained he is free, except that in the 
event of war, or imminent danger thereof, he may be called for 
service, but these calls for service are made by yearly classes, 
the youngest first. Soin the event of war an older man who has 
been trained to do his full duty in both peace and war would 
know that he would not be called for service until all younger 
trained men had been so called. 

Each year after the registration is completed the President 
would decide how many men would be trained for the army and 
how many for the navy. This would be adjusted to the needs 
of both services. 

For the purpose of stimulating military instruction in the 
schools and colleges and enabling the government to reap the 
benefits from this instruction so given, a system of credits is 
devised which may be applied against the six months’ service 
training prescribed in the bill. Thus, for each year any young 
man satisfactorily completes a standard course of military in- 
struction at any school or college recognized by the War 
Department and under government supervision, one month’s 
credit may be allowed. This credit may be applied against the 
six months training prescribed, but credit in excess of four 
months cannot be earned, and each young man is required to 
train not less than two months actually with the colors. Credits 
when earned, would be applied at the beginning of a man’s en- 


listment. 

The young man actually enlists for the period required to 
train. This period, as explained above, may vary from a maxi- 
mum of six months to minimum of two months. 

It is made the duty of the President to organize the class 
undergoing traiming into such tactical organizations as ‘may 
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be necessary to secure its prompt mobilization in the event 
it is later mobilized for service. Officers for the training cadres 
and for leadership in the event of mobilization are provided 
by detailing officers and non-commissioned officers from the 
Regular Army, the Regular Army reserve and the Officers Re- 
serve Corps. Many reserve officers would also develop from 
the men undergoing training. 

With the existence of such a system as this bill provides, 
it will not be necessary to keep all units of the Regular Army 
at home enlisted to full strength, except such tactical units as 
may be necessary to perform police work, or for an expedi- 
tionary force to meet situations falling short of actual war. 
Therefore, it is provided in the bill that the President may sus- 
pend the organization of units of the Regular Army, when the 
public safety so permits, employing the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers thus made available, for duty in the training 
cadres and for leaders in the event of mobilization. 

The law is made operative, in fact, almost automatic, by 
the means which are prescribed requiring every young man to 
qualify under it before he can become fully qualified a citizen. 
If nineteen years of age, he cannot become a wage earner in 
any sense and reap any of the rewards which this country offers 
to its citizens, unless he qualifies to perform his full duty to his 
country. He can not be employed until he has earned his 
certificate of service or received his certificate of exemption 
thereform. If he leaves the contry to avoid service, the dis- 
abilities attach upon his return and they are not removed until 
the law has been fully complied with. 

But in dealing with thousands of young men here and there 
we will encounter unruly characters—young men who will wish 
to give us trouble, who will need discipline and reform. The law 
enable us to take these young men in hand, to segregate them 
from the others and train them in disciplinary organizations, 
making good men of them. The government is given ample 
powers to handle every case that may arise, but stress 1s laid 
on the fact that the young man is brought to his training by 
means which do not entail fines or prison sentences. Even the 
unruly individual would be given every opportunity to amend 
his ways and thus enter upon his life work at the end of his train- 
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ing period a good citizen. Sucha system will have far reaching 
benefits whether we believe we need it for strictly military pre- 
paredness or not. 

To further protect the young men while undergoing train- 
ing, the bill prohibits the sale of intoxicating or spiritous liquors 
to any member of the military forces of the United States while 
in uniform, and no liquors could be sold or supplied or be in the 
possession of any person at any training camp or post. 

The adoption of the system proposed would mean pre- 
paredness in the broadest sense, most beneficial to the nation 
in both peace and war. With such a system in existence we 
could economize in the enlisted strength of a large part of the 
Regular Army at home. With proper administration we 
could finance the system in a large measure by savings on our 
present military establishment which now requires large 
continuing appropriations and affords only a small amount of 


practical preparedness. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE BILL. 


(All able-bodied male _ inhabi- 
; tants of the United States who 
are citizens or have declared 
their intention to become citi- 


Liability for six months training service zens. 
during the calendar year the candi- { Exceptions: 
date becomes 19 years of age. Physically unfit. 


Morally unfit. 
Members of permanent 
military and naval 
| forces. 


{For each year any young man satisfactorily 
completes a standard course of military instruction 
at any school or college recognized by the War 
Department and under government supervision, 
one months’ credit may be allowed. Credits may 
be applied against the training prescribed but no 
| credits can be earned in excess of four months and 
/each young man must train not less than two 
months actually with the colors. Credits when 
earned, would be applied at the beginning of an 
lenlistment for training. 


Credits 
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Training and Service...... 


Organization... 


Penalties for non-com- 
compliance 


Pay and Allowances 





( A young man enlists for the period he is required to 
train. Upon completion of the period of training 
, he is discharged. In the event of war, men are 
| called for service by yearly classes, the youngest 
| first. 

It is made the duty of the President to provide for 
the tactical organization of the classes. He may 
employ regular officers, reserve officers and en- 
listed men, and non-commissioned officers from the 
Regular Army for the purpose. He may suspend 
the organization of units of the Regular Army 
to provide additional officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers for the training cadres. 


Any corporation, employer, or individual hiring or 
employing any person who being of the age to have 
completed his training shall not have received 
his certificate of service or his certificate of dis- 
charge or exemption therefrom, shall be punished 
by a fine or imprisonment or both. 


Any person leaving the United States to avoid 
training shall suffer all the disabilities of the act 
upon his return. 


Any person not complying with the provisions of 
the act becomes ineligible to hold any position 
under the Federal Government. 

Unruly characters may be taken in hand and 
trained in disciplinary organizations. 


While the young man is undergoing (raining all his 
expenses are paid by the government but he re- 
ceives no pay. If called for service he receives the 
pay and allowances prescribed for the Regular 


Army 











CAVALRY WORK OF THE PUNITIVE EXPEDITION. 


By First LIEUTENANT GEORGE S. PATTON, JR., TENTH CAVALRY. 


_- can fight anywhere except at sea and only 
the fact that the horse is not web-footed restricts 
its prowess even there.”’ 

The limitation of a field library prevents an exact quota- 
tion, but something like the above is the goal toward which 
American Cavalry has ever aspired. 

Yet in spite of this glorious ideal, years spent in garrison, 
and frequently squadron garrison at that, had dulled our pre- 
ception of the amount of effort necessary to attain our goal. 
Indeed into sucha state of beatific content had we settled that 
many of us has found his ingenuity taxed in order to occupy 
the meager two or three hours of daily drill with interesting 
and progressive instruction. 

Troop, squadron and regimental drill, with some dismount- 
ing to fight on foot and with the special drills, such as signaling, 
messenger service, etc., performed in a perfunctory manner 
under the direction of non-commissioned officers, together with 
target practice; was about the usual limit of our carriculum. 
And even these drills were handicapped by the absence of num- 
bers of men on the endless ‘‘details’’ which the home posts 
necessitate. 

It is certainly not over stating it to say that a very large 
proportion of the younger officers had never seen a regiment 
even at peace strength drill or march and a still larger number 
had never participated in the maneuvers of brigades or larger 
units at either peace or war strength? 

Hence, towards the end of July, 1916, we found ourselves 
at Dublan, with four regiments of cavalry and a war strength 
regiment of infantry and some artillery, all camped together in 
the midst of an unrestricted maneuver and hundreds of square 
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miles of varried terrain we had many surprises awaiting us in 
the line of possibilities in training. 

It is the object of this paper to show that these possibilities 
have been fully taken advantage of and that almost wnimagined 
benefits have resulted. 

In the month to six weeks prior to September Ist, while 
the regiments and lesser units were drilling under their own 
commanders, we had frequent occasion to observe the infantry. 
This observation soon brought home to us the fact that in the 
matter of fire tactics, involving fire direction, control and 
discipline, as well as in the designation of targets, and signal- 
ling, we were woefully deficient; yet not blamely so, as we can 
not practice what we do not know exists. 

Some officers will justly resent this statement, as many 
cavalry men are as well up in these matters as are the infantry, 
but for the majority of us the statement is just. 

In order to test our previous instruction and correct the de- 
ficiencies in our dismounted work, and at the same time to verify 
and develop the other many and varied functions of recon- 
naissance, patrols, convoys, outposts, advance and rear-guard 
and mounted combat with pistol and saber—the Command- 
ing General on August 31, 1916, issued an order assigning 
periods of work to be devoted progressively to special training. 

First, was the troop and company period. During this time 
each troop unit in the command had work to test the applica- 
tion of and conformity to the Drill Regulations and the Field 
Service Regulations in every detail of squad, platoon and troop 
leading. This end was attained by the use of simple problems 
dealing with some one phase of an action. The problems were 
devised by the squadron commanders who also acted as umpires, 
the regimental commander being present with different units 
each day. Reports of each exercise were submitted by the 
umpires and on compiling them at Division Headquarters, the 
following were the errors most frequently noticed: 

(a) Failure of advance guards to take sufficient distance. 

(b) Failure of patrols and points to report what they saw. 

(c) Lack of aggressive enterprise on the part of advance 
guards; i. e., men would frequently dismount on the mere re- 
port of the enemy’s presence. 
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(d) Lack of proper use either of signals or field glasses. 


(e) Laxity in fire control and failure of platoon and squad 
leaders to watch for and transmit signals. 

The second was the squadron and battalion period. During 
this time each squadron unit in the command had work to test 
the application of regulations to the squadron or battalion as 
a battle unit. 

The regimental commanders prepared the exercise, and 
together with other available officers, acted as umpires; exer- 
cises were conducted with both peace and war strength organi- 
zations; each squadron was accompanied by its combat wagon 
and the machine gun troop was attached to different units daily. 

The results were highly instructive, as at the close of each 
phase of the problem, a critique was held by the chief umpire 
who summed up results. Both officers and non-commissioned 
officers were present at these talks. 

From the compiled reports of the umpires made at Division 
Headquarters, the following were the points most frequently 
criticised: 

(a) Lack of sufficient distance between elements of the 
advance guards. 

(b) The adherence to set forms of advance or rear guards 
even where these did not meet the requirements of the terrain. 

c) Failure to keep efficient communication between units, 
either by connecting files or by signals. 

(d) Failure of patrols to report promptly and accurately. 

(e) Lack of offensive spirit on the part of advance guards; 
these frequently took up defensive positions dismounted, be- 
fore they had cleared the situation. 

(f) Avoidance of mounted combat even where it promised 
better results than dismounted action. 

(g) Lack of efficient fire control. 

(h) Misuse of the term ‘‘Advance Cavalry.’’ This term 
was frequently used erroneously to designate the ‘‘ Van-guard,”’ 
of the advance guard of a cavalry force. 

The third period was the regimental period. The problems 
were prepared by the brigade commanders and the object was 
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to improve the training in regiments and to test the use of 
regiments, squadrons, machine gun troops, trains, sanitary 
troops, and means of communication in all that pertains to com- 
bat and field service. 

By soe the four regiments, two war ‘Strength regi- 


the opportunity to pate them. 

The fourth and last period was the brigade period. By com- 
bining the four regiments, a war strength brigade was formed. 
All sorts of maneuvers were tried and different formations ex- 
perimented with for crossing zones of artillery fire. Means for 
forming line for mounted charges and of assuming suitable 
formation from which to dismount for fighting on foot, were 
tried. As the experiments have been made the subject of an 
official report, they will not be commented upon here. 

As previously mentioned in this paper, our deficiency in 
fire tactics dismounted, was so apparent that the Commanding 
General decided to make special efforts to improve it, while at 
the same time carrying on the other tactical training just out- 
lined. To this end he prescribed on September 23d, the first 
of a series of musketry exercises. He had paved the way for 
these exercises by previously having printed and issued to the 
command, a number of extracts taken from the School 
Musketry ees on ‘‘Communication,” ‘‘Conduct of 
Fire,’ and ‘‘Battle Field Reconnasisance.’’ These extracts 
dilated upon the points in which we were lacking and the details 
and application were illustrated by exercises. 

Exercise ‘‘A’’ held on September 26th by each troop and 
company in the command, was an exercise in range estimation 
and sight-setting. As illustrative of the need of such training 
it may be well to mention that while the School of Musketry 
considers ten seconds as ample time for all the sights of a 
company to be set, it took quite a few of the troops as long 
as two minutes. 

Exercise ‘“B”’ held September 28th by each troop and 
company in the command was an exercise in target designation, 
by use of the vertical or horizontal clock system or finger system 
or any combination of the three. Also an exercise in range esti- 
mation, assignment of sectors to platoons and fire distribution. 
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The results showed decided lack of perfection in use of the clock 
system and in distribution of fire. 

Exercise ‘‘C,’’ held October 3d, was a special exercise for 
all the officers of the command. It illustrated target designa- 
tion, shifting of fire and fire distribution. 

Exercise ‘‘D,”’ held October 6th, by each troop and com- 
pany in the command was a review of the preceding exercises. 

Exercise ‘‘E,’’ held October 10th, by each troop and com- 
pany in the command was a review of the A~B-C and in addi- 
tion, an exercise in the transmission of firing data to supports 
which filled vacancies in the line. 

Exercise ‘‘F,”” held October 13th, by each troop and com- 
pany in the command was a review and also an exercise in rates 
of fire. That is, the troop was ordered to fire at the rate of ‘‘N”’ 
shots to the minute, simulated fire at the enemy, at ranges vary- 
ing from two hundred to twelve hundred yards. Where the 
number of shots would require the use of more than one clip, 
ten seconds were added for each re-charge. A report was sub- 
mitted showing true and estimated ranges, rate of fire ordered 
for each range and average actual rates for each range. 

Exercise ‘‘G,”’ held October 18th, by war strength troops 
and companies, each regiment supplying as many as its strength 
allowed, was an exercise in the use of auxiliary aiming points 
and a review of A-B-C and D. 

Exercise ‘‘H,’’ held October 20th, by war strength troops 
and companies, as in ‘‘G,”’ was an exercise in fire distribution 
by both the ‘‘Overlapping”’ and “‘Switch”’ methods. 

Exercise “‘I,’’ held October 25th, was a demonstration of 
visibility and vulnerability in attack formations by infantry. 
One war strength battalion of infantry made the demonstration 
and all officers and non-commissioned officers of the command 
were present as observers. 

Other exercises will be held dealing with such points as the 
re-enforcing of the firing line, ammunition supply, etc. 

To realize fully the difficulties under which we have labored 
in getting this instruction, it must be remembered that during 
all of it we never knew at what moment we might have to break 
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off our instruction to move to any point of the compass at the 
bidding of higher authority. 

The greatest interest has been shown in all the exercises. 

The general and regimental commanders often stepped in 
and showed individual men points on which they did not seem 
clear or questioned them to bring out and impress on them 
certain important principles. 

The results of these exercises have been very valuable, 
not only in the new things taught, but also in bringing out clearly 
how far from perfect was our former method of fighting on foot. 
That, as we all know, usually consisted in frantically signal- 
ling: 1. Fight on Foot, 2. Action Left, while the troop was 
in column at the gallop; followed by a wild scramble to see who 
would fire the first shot, usually from the hip, at an enemy 
whose location was never even mentioned. 

It is true that occasions might arise for such haste but it is 
hardly probable. If a body of cavalry were so careless as to 
allow itself to be surprised in column at a range so close that no 
target designation was necessary, they would certainly be am- 
bushed; that being so, the very worst thing they could do would 
be to dismount. The enemy would have all the advantage 
of having selected the ground and knowing the range, and even 
if they did not get all the horses killed before they could get 
them away, the man would probably never need the horses, 
they would be put on the defensive—a false position for cavalry 
and would be picked off at pleasure. No, in case a like the 
above, the thing to do would be to charge mounted if no 
obstacle prevented it. If the charge was impossible they should 
gallop off to where a proper attack, either mounted or on foot, 
could be inaugrated. Certainly there is bound to be enough 
confusion in a dismounted attack even when quietly undertaken 
without dashing into it at the four second clip demanded by some 
inspectors. 

From the amount of space devoted to dismounted tactics 
in this paper, some may be led to the erroneous belief that our 
training has been more that of infantry than of cavalry. Such 
has most emphatically not been the case. The beautiful level 
country invites one to practice charging and all other mounted 
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work, and the invitation has been more than accepted. Cer- 
tainly no better way of expressing the end towards which our 
training has tended can be found than to quote the remarks of 
the Commanding General made to the assembled officers at the 
close of one of our drills: 

‘The Cavalry Service Regulations say that ‘mounted action 
is the principle method of fighting of cavalry.’ By adopting 
that view and inserting it in the drill book, the cavalry has 
done itself irreparable harm. Such a declaration at once 
creates the impression that cavalry is no longer to be con- 
sidered for dismounted work. Indeed, from the very slight 
reference in the regulations to dismounted fire action, the above 
theory seems to be accepted as doctrine. I do not subscribe to 
any such a narrow conception of the réle of cavalry. If our 
cavalry is to be limited to mounted work, then it has failed to 
profit by the lessons of the Civil War. For open warfare, under 
modern conditions, it is more necessary than ever to have troops 
that are able to move rapidly from one place to another over 
any kind of country and arrive at the point of action fit for a 
fight. In addition to the important functions or reconnoiter- 
ing and screening, and the dashing sphere of mounted combat, 
the cavalry must know how to fight on foot. Perfect control 
of the horse and expert use of the pistol or saber are demanded 
for successful mounted attack, while thorough training in 
rifle firing and mastery of the principles of fire tactics are 
equally essential in the dismounted fight. Our cavalry should 
be prepared to fulfill both these requirements in future, or it 
may expect to receive scant consideration either in or out of 
the service. If the cavalry is to maintain its important posi- 
tion in our military establishment, the ambition of every officer 
and man in the cavalry should be to have his arm become as 
effective in dismounted fighting as the best of infantry and to 
have it excel in mounted work any cavalry in the world.”’ 

The extra space devoted to musketry in this article is due 
to a desire to tell other cavalrymen, who have not had our 
advantages, what we have done in a line of work that most of 
us feel we have hitherto neglected. It is to let others know 
what is necessary to do in order to attain our ideal. To be 
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able to fight any where, any time, and to do it better than our 
opponent. Sothat should the Fates and Mars call on us to meet 
the thundering{squadrons of a civilized foe, we may charge them 
with as headlong an ardor as ever animated the troops of Seid- 
litz or Murat; or, if we are required to hold the foe at bay while 
our citizens'arm, we may do so as well as did the men of Forrest 
or DeWitt; or, if we are called on to pursue an enemy, as cruel 
and elusive as the coyote, we may be able to dislodge him from 
his mountain fastnesses with our perfected fire attack, and to 
saber and pistol him as he flees vainly seeking fresh cover. 











REVERIES OF AN OLD FIELD OFFICER. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE RIO GRANDE. 


WAS twelve years a captain, and can well remember that 
although often told that it was the pleasantest grade in 
which to spend the best years of one’s life. I looked longingly 
forward to promotion to major. After being confirmed by the 
Senate, some six or seven weeks elapsed before I received my 
commission, and those weary officer-of-the-day tours during 
this period—which the colonel insisted on giving me, were like 
a night mare. 

Some had said that I would be disappointed with my 
new grade; that I would miss the delightful sense of independ- 
ence of thought and action which a troop commander ordinarily 
enjoys; and that the Old Man would deal so directly with the 
troops of my squadron, that I would virtually have little re- 
sonsibility or initiative. 

In some ways I was disappointed, but taking it by and 
large, I found the grade of major very satisfying in responsi- 
bility, salary, and professional interest. 

If I have found it a grade in which the lazy officer can 
have an easy job and the worthless officer work a splendid 
bluff, the fault has usually laid with the regimental commander, 
as well as the major himself. And something too, might be 
said of the system, which permits of regular promotion by 
seniority, so long as the incumbent of one of the most re- 
sponsible and honorable offices within the gift of the nation, 
does not actually get dismissed and keeps reasonably con- 
versant with his professional duties. 

In our cavalry service it has unfortunately been the 
ordinary lot of most officers to reach field rank at a period in 
life when, though experience has given them wisdom and dis- 
cretion, they are prone to allow comfort, easy, and physical 
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consolations to interfere with their best performance of duty, 
more particularly the field duty which prepares for war. Of 
late years, our army organization has lent itself to post, rather 
than tactical administration, so that we are all cognizant of 
worthy field officers who make excellent post adjutants and 
quartermasters, but who are content—nay glad, to stop short 
at that. I have often wondered, during my days as a captain 
and a major, how long such a system would last under Eruopean 
standards, where every field officer either makes good, or yields 
to the chap who can make good. 

During those earlier days as a lieutenant, I often used to 
wonder whether I myself would, like so many of my com- 
manders, degenerate into one of those swivel-chair field officers; 
and I am gratified to find that, thanks to early athletic train- 
ing and temperate living, this ghost of our military service has 
passed over my devoted head, and left me pretty active physi- 
cally, for my age and years of service. I have found the 
hand of time, however, touches me when called upon to crawl 
out of a warm bed at 2 o’clock a. M., and go hiking through 
mud, rain or snow. Every field officer has his price, it would 
seem, and this is mine. 

This physical condition of our cavalry field officers is really 
a most important condition of our efficiency. Cramming for 
examination is as pernicious in physical as well as mental tests 
and the officer of mature years who lives on the performance of 
past field service, and who trusts to the first days of campaign 
to harden himself for the real endurance tests, will find himself 
back at the base hospital in the most critical period of the 
service of his organization. 

The solution would appear to be, not only to have our 
field officers reach their grade at a decent age, but require such 
physical test of our higher officers that they will of their own 
volition maintain their activity after reaching the age of forty 
years, by such methods as the expert in any athletic game 
strives to maintain his standard. Any out-of-doors work or 
game is good, but if his life-game has to do with the horse, he 
should ride—ride every day of his life, rain or shine, in sickness 
or in health, for richer or poorer. He should make it a habit 
even if on staff duty, for the latter is precisely where the aver- 
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age mounted officer physically goes to seed; the swivel-chair 
is a most alluring panacea for that tired feeling which comes 
from over-eating or lack of exercise, and once yielded to, its 
tentacles reach out and grasp the body in a grip which can- 
not be broken. In addition to keeping the field officers em- 
ployed in test of their endurance and vitality, it would be wise 
to have the senior captains similarly tested. Not alone those 
who are with troops—for they are compelled to keep active, 
but those on staff duty, militia duty, recruiting, instructors 
at schools, and the like. 

Deride as we will the endurance and the obstacles ride of 
our service, and the many ingenious arguments to set these 
tests aside, the mounted service is far the better for their 
institution and maintenance. In the cavalry, these tests should 
not be regarded as tests at all, but as monthly pleasure rides of 
the colonel and his officers. The cavalry service must have 
physically’ active officers, not alone in golf or tennis or base 
ball or running, but in that peculiar form of physical exer- 
cise which consists of remaining on the back of a horse without 
undue fatigue to the horse or rider, for forty mile jaunt across 
country or its equivalent in negotiating difficult obstacles. 

To return to our field officers: My idea is that a field 
officer of cavalry should not only be on his horse every day 
in the year for two or three hours at least, but should take 
such a personally active interest in the work of his squadron 
that every troop officer will have an instructive feeling that, 
on occasion, the Old Man is prepared to give them the ride of 
their lives from which they will be lucky if they escape without 
broken bones! 

INITIATIVE IN SUBORDINATES. 

Experience has led me to believe that the with-holding 
of initiative from subordinates is one of the very worst faults 
to be attributed to the field officers of our service. In some 
cavalry regiments, the colonel entirely disregards the majors 
in administering the regiment, and although it is not of course 
intended that this be carried to extremes, my experience has 
been that the greater initiative given the majors as to drill, 
instruction, discipline and equipment, the better for the regi- 
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mental commander and the regiment. In one of the best 
disciplined regiments of my service, the colonel appointed the 
major commanding each squadron, the summary court officer 
of that squadron. In this way the squadron commander was 
daily brought into intimate contact with the discipline of 
his command; learned to judge the peculiarities and idiosyn- 
crasies of his troop commanders; and to identify personally, the 
vicious and the weak of his command. In another regiment, 
the colonel not only did not do this, but often felt no com- 
punction in splitting up a squadron for field duty, sending Major 
A. out with two troops of the first squadron and two troops of 
the third squadron. Such administration leads to disor- 
ganization and maladministration. Every encouragement 
should be given field officers to work out their own salvation, 
and at the proper time, there should be a heavy reckoning— 
an accounting for the stewardship; and the major who has been 
slothful or negligent or inefficient should realize it in no uncer- 
tain way. 

And my experience as a captain showed me that the 
majors may be quite as much at fault. Many an officer who has 
been an excellent troop commander, makes an indifferent major, 
because he interferes too much with the initiative of his subor- 
dinates. Of the worst of two evils, I have often thought that I 
would rather a captain made a few mistakes in administration 
and learned his error through experience, than to be eternally 
badgering him with advice, or surrounding him with so many 
petty regulations that he lays down on the job in sheer disgust. 
One of the best squadron commanders within my experience, 
kept absolutely away from his troops and troop officers except 
at stated times; and then he so skillfully brought out the 
best that was in each one of his organizations, as well as located 
their faults and defects, that each troop vied good naturedly 
for his commendation, and there was harmonious team- 
work so long as he was in command. 
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COMMANDING OFFICERS. 


Looking back on the many commanding officers under 
whom I have served, the strictest were the best. In general 
the latter were men who took the greatest possible interest 
in their commands, who. constantly unearthed mistakes of 
omission or commission, and who were not backward in 
bringing their subordinates to task. Although time may have 
unconsciously softened my remembrance of the asperities of 
Old Glory’s administration of the affairs of the ——— Cavalry, 
he has with a few mental reservations, been my model. Every 
officer felt that he had eyes in the back of his head and that if 
he had not these powers of observation, he at least had an un- 
canny way of guessing what had happened or was about to 
happen. 

And yet, there is no uniform rule of conduct for ad- 
ministering discipline. I have seen the pleasantest mildest- 
mannered colonel command one of the very best regiments in 
the service. His methods, unlike Old Gory’s, were concilia- 
tory and harmonizing to the point of cleavage; and then, al- 
though never losing his temper, any further disregard his 
orders or regulations meant business, and his subordinates 
knew it. In the one case the officers obeyed through the com- 
bined elements of fear and respect; in the latter case, through 
personal liking as well as respect. Both officers had good regi- 
ments, each ruled by different methods, but each contributing 
to like results. 

All of which shows that before attempting to study the 
best methods of commanding a regiment, the average field officer 
must needs study himself. The field officer of fifty years of 
age cannot expect to revoluntionize his own character in a 
hurry; and the commander who at this late day in life attempts 
to imitate some old commander of his youngster days, usually 
be himself’’ 
in his dealings with his officers; and although following those 
basic principles which underlie all discipline and administration, 
to act his part with straightforward simplicity and unostenta- 
tious and unaffected methods. 

When I have sometimes attempted in my heart of hearts 
to analyze the short-comings of cavalry commanders of field 
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makes himself ridiculous. Far better to always 
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grade, I have classified a few who, in my opinion, should never 
have come into the mounted service. They have no natural 
love or predilection for horses, and it was apparent always to 
their comrades, that all their lives they had been eternally striv- 
ing to reconcile their physical make-up to their cavalry envir- 
oment. A few of my commanders have actually been afraid of 
a horse. 

Then again, I have found others who were so averse to any 
kind of physical labor, either horseback or afoot, that they 
would make poor colonels of any arm of the service. Some 
of them would rather play bridge and drink high-balls’all day 
and half the night, than play the cavalry game. Sometime 
such a one would, by the same methods used by a college student 
in cramming for examination, make a far better showing jbefore 
the inspector, than a commanding officer of more solid attain- 
ments. 

Then we have the physically active and mentally in- 
dolent type. They never read or study, and make a,bluff of 
being crackerjack cavalrymen by a great show of physical 
activity. They have the advantage of at least not being physi- 
cally lazy, although their energy is more often directed into 
ill-chosen channels, but their species is rare as compared with 
those who are both physically and mentally indolent or lazy. 
So that it is really refreshing nowadays, to meet a real out-of- 
doors field officer, even though he decries the service schools, 
and scoffs at the theoretical generals! 

In a recent issue of The Saturday Evening Post, William 
Allen White makes this terse and forceful remark: ‘‘Ifa State 
has not the guts to quit, the prohibition law will not help much.” 

In looking over all the cavalry regimental and post com- 
manders of my acquaintance, and considering the qualities 
which have made them great, near-great, mediocre, poor, or 
worthless, I find one great quality absolutely necessary to suc- 
cess: If they lack the ‘‘guts’’ to assume responsibility to 
take the initiative, to be disagreeably frank to officers who 
either ignore or defy the regulations, they might as well quit. 
The habit of standing-from-under or passing-the-buck will 
grow on them like old age, and war will find them as useless to 
their country as old junk. 
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And yet the efficient administration of a present-day 
army post or regiment is no sinecure. Like a baseball umpire, 
the Old Man catches it from all sides. Probably starting out 
to be a popular as well as an efficient commander, he will find 
that unless he has unusual tact and wise discretion, his efforts 
to enforce orders and regulations will become a stench in the 
nostrils of many of his officers. 

And why? Has the army’s sense of justice and fair play 
and a square deal changed in the past twenty years? 

Yes, I am afraid so. In common with the spirit of the 
whole American people, the army is less law-abiding and sub- 
ordinate than in the old days. It demands more comforts and 
luxuries, and when it is refused, it gets them by hook or by 
crook. Nowadays the army expects considerations at the 
hands of the Old Man, that were unheard of in the Indian 
days. 

Lieutenant B. whose troop is at a small border station 
informs the Old Man that his wife is about to present him with 
a son and heir, back in Pennsylvania or New York, or some- 
where east of the Alleghanies, and demands a month's leave. 
The Old Man cannot spare B, and has the guts to disapprove the 
youth’s demand. Lieutenant B. gets his friend and class- 
mate who is aide to the Department Commander, to speak a 
good word for him, while Mrs. B.’s father sends a night-letter to 
Senator C. Of course B. gets his leave, while the wives of the 
regiment’s subalterns, hold a righteous indignation meeting, 
and call the Old Man all the bad names they can think of. 

And then there is the eternal bogie of a star some day 
resting lightly—oh, so lightly on the Old Man’s shoulder. He 
wants it of course, and wants to win it honorably and legiti- 
mately. And yet he knows that, even if he becomes known in 
the service as ‘‘a rattling good colonel,’’ the personal enmity 
of one of his subalterns, might be his undoing, so far as ad- 
vancement is concerned. That sounds rather pessimistic, but 
there is more truth than fiction in it. So that there has grown 
up in our service, not to any great degree but in numbers to be 
reckoned with, the officer-politician or the wife-of-the-officer- 
politician, who sometimes gets more out of the Old Man than 
the Johnny-on-the-spot officer, the willing-worker who asks no 
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favors. Youth must be served, and the Old Man can take no 
chances. 

And now then the Old Man runs up against the medical 
department. Of course he doesn’t know surgery and materia- 
medica, and therapeutics and all that, but he does now some- 
thing of administration and duty well performed, and refuses 
to be bluffed by the bogie of technical phraseology. 

So that when Captain A. has a dirty hospital at the in- 
spection following muster, and is roundly reprimanded for it; 
or when Lieutenant B. sends word at 2 o’clock A. m., to the 
wife of Captain C. that he cannot visit her sick baby until the 
next morning, and the Old Man has him on the carpet; or 
when Major D., through lack of knowledge of x-ray work, 
makes Corporal S. a cripple for life, and the Old Man calls for 
an Inspector—the Old Man knows full well that he is laying 
up for himself resentments which will, like bad pennies and 
bread upon the waters, return to plague him after many days. 
He knows that the technical opinion of these officers—opinion 
I say and not fact, may some day decide whether or not he is 
physically fitted for promotion; or able to take the field in cam- 
paign when convalescing in some base hospital from a wound in 
line of duty; or whether he should or should not be retired 
from active service, some years ahead of his time. The Old 
Man has to take heed of these things, and take it from me it 
sometimes requires guts spelled with a great big ‘‘G”’ to do the 
right thing in the premises. 

And these are a few of the reveries of an Old Field Officer, 
as he sits in a dobe shack not two hundred yards from the 
Rio Grande, and wonders if, after all, a cottage at Atlantic 
City on retired pay, would not be the happier condition. But it 
is only wonder and nothing more, for he sits right on and puffs 
away at his corncob pipe, and gets ready to indorse his dis- 
approval on Captain X.’s application for three months leave to 
visit Europe. 








NOTES ON CAVALRY EQUIPMENT. 


DEFECTIVE SADDLES, MODEL 1912. 


LARGE number of these saddles (the hinged model) 
are being turned in to the Ordnance Department with 
the steel frames cracked. The latter appears to occur either 
across the portion of the frame just in rear of the stirrup-loops 
or across the pommel-arch about midway up. These defects 
have appeared in spite of original tests at the Arsenal showing 
a high tensile strength in the steel, going to show that field 
service must either bring about some change in the structural 
character of the steel, or that the saddles are subjected to physi- 
cal strains exceeding those of the scientifically designed testing 
machines. 

Reports from cavalry regiments in the Southern Depart- 
ment provided with the 1912 Equipment, show cracked frames 
as follows: 

Ist Cavalry, 277; 3d Cavalry, 23; 5th Cavalry, 7; 8th 
Cavalry, 3d Squadron, 183; 11th Cavalry, 118; 13th Cavalry, 
64; 14th Cavalry, 56. 

In a report made by the Commanding Officer, 3d Squadron, 
8th Cavalry, as to the condition of the saddles of his squadron, 
he remarks that a large number of the steel frames were cracked 
under the seat on one side about the middle; several were simi- 
larly cracked on both sides; and a few were cracked under the 
pommel, with one or two cracked under the cantle. 


WIRE CUTTERS. 


The Cavalry Equipment Board has recommended to the 
War Department that so-called ‘‘wire cutter carriers’? (In- 
fantry Equipment, Model 1910), be issued to all cavalry or- 
ganizations, to be attached to the field belt immediately to the 
left of the first aid packet. Attention has been called to the 
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fact that for dismounted duty, the trooper has no way to 
carry his wire cutters except in his already over-filled pockets. 
The ‘‘carrier”’ will enable him to transfer the wire cutters from 
the saddle bag (near saddle pocket in the McClellan equip- 
ment, and the near pommel pocket in the 1912 Equipment), 
whenever the organization commander so orders. Cases will 
constantly arise when this will be necessary, and yet it is not 
considered desirable to habitually carry the wire cutters on the 
belt, on account of the weight, and the flapping about of the 
wire cutters at a gallop. In the majority of cases, too, the wire 
cutters will be required only when the trooper is mounted, to 
cut a passageway for his mount. 
COMBINATION HALTER BRIDLES. 

Most of the reports which have reached the Cavalry 
Equipment Board with respect to the combination halter bridle, 
have been adverse to its use. Recently however, two very 
favorable reports have come in from officers in Mexico. 

A high-ranking cavalry officer of wide experience and pro- 
gressive Views, says: 

‘‘T am considerably surprised to learn that there is talk 
of doing away with the halter-bridle. Certainly it has been a 
success in Mexico, and is the one thing for which I have heard 
almost undivided praise, in connection with our new saddle-kit. 
(1912). Some one said a few days since, that if it got broken 
in the field, it was done for. That applies no more to a bridle 
than to a halter, for both can be readily sewed, tied up, or riv- 
eted. In truth, the bridle-halter is extraordinarily strong, and 
rarely breaks. Nothing, however, is fool-proof or horse-proof 
in the long run. Our present halter system is a vexatious nuis- 
sance by reason of its unsightliness, and because it wears the 
mane away. Just now, I leave all halters on the picket lines 
to give the horses a better appearance at all formations around 
camp, and to stop the wear and tear on their manes. I 
believe in the halter-bridle principle, but am sure improvements 
can be madeinour’s. Certainly nothing could exceed in slouch- 
iness the double bridle, worn with the heavy halter. If field 
work is our normal condition, the halter-bridle should obtain; 
if it is a question of garrison work, there is little or no chance of 
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breaking it. I think it quite probable that the French halter- 
bridle is superior to our’s just as their officers’ saddle has always 
been ahead of our’s.”’ 

The other letter, from a young and enthusiastic captain, 
a graduate from the Mounted Service Schools’ second year 
class, follows: 

‘‘Just a few lines to tell you my experience with the 
halter-bridle, Model 1912. This troop has been equipped 
with them for two years, and at the present time I have 
only one that is unserviceable. They have seen hard usage, 
been exposed to all varieties of climate, and are in good con- 
dition at present. To my mind it is the best mulitary bridle 
yet produced in our army, and I strongly recommend its 
retention. I have heard some people object to it on the ground 
that if it breaks during the night, the rider is without a bridle 
in the morning. But I have yet to see one so badly broken 
that at least one bit could not be used without any repairs 
being made. And it’s so simply constructed that the poorest 
kind of saddler can readily make repairs. Those that do break, 
generally do so as the result of carelessness on the part of the 
rider in one of two ways: 

‘“(a) Allowing reins to drag on ground when dismounted, 
and the horse becomes entangled in them. 


“(b) Tying horse with the reins. 


‘“My personal experience with the halter-bridle covers the 
period from May 16th to the present time, during which interval 
I have used it daily. My private horse has gypsy tendencies, 
but he has never yet succeeded in breaking loose since he reached 
me on July 4th. Although I have seen him lay back very pro- 
nouncedly on the halter-bridle. It always held fast. Previous 
to coming to the border I was in favor of a double bridle and 
separate halter, but my ideas have changed. It’s an awful job 
for the enlisted man to take care of the numerous articles which 
go to make up his equipment and that of his horse; and in my 
opinion every effort should be bent toward cutting down the 
number of separate articles to say nothing of the cost.” 
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HALTER CHAINS. 

There is a great demand from Mexico and the border, for 
a light, steel halter chain, to replace leather shanks and tie- 
ropes. Some organizations have been in such straits, that 
shelter-halves have even been torn into strips to serve as tie- 
ropes. 

The Cavalry Equipment Board has been actively at work 
to supply this demand, and have had under test a number of 
forms of steel chains, with snap-hook and toggle. In addition 
to lightness and simplicity, it has been desirable to secure a 
chain which will give a breaking strength of over 1,500 pounds, 
to withstand the backward pull or jerk of a horse weighing 
1,200 pounds. Such a chain has been found in a six-foot Ger- 
man steel, electrically welded chain, giving a breaking strength 
in the testing machine of 1,580 pounds. But great trouble 
has been experienced in finding a snap-hook of strength com- 
mensurate with the chain, and it would appear from the tests 
of the Board, that snap-hooks testing over 1,000 pounds, are 
not made commercially in sizes suitable for halter tie-chains. 

In addition to this, the spring of all snap-hooks is very 
apt to get out of order, especially when rusted; and it is of 
course to be expected that all halter-chains will become very 
rusty in the field, unless constant care is taken to prevent it. 

It is not at all unlikely, that the Equipment Board will 
recommend the immediate purchase by the War Department, 
of one thousand of the chains described above, for issue to the 
mounted organizations of the Pershing expedition; and that 
subsequently it may be found desirable to replace the snap- 
hook on the chains with an additional toggle, which has a 
breaking strength of about 1,200 pounds, and which dis- 
penses with the weakness of the snap-hook. 

It is the intention of the Board to furnish simple repair- 
links to organizations, for use in emergencies. The objection 
of the rattle and reflection of the chain when attached to the 
halter on the march, will be met by carrying the chain when 
not in use, in one of the saddle pockets. 
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CARRYING DEVICE FOR AUTOMATIC PISTOL. 


Mr. C. G. Cabanné, of St. Louis, has appeared before the 
Cavalry Equipment Board, with a very ingenious device for 
carrying the pistol on the belt, without the use of a holster, or 
at least in addition to the use of a holster. 

The device is designated to permit the pistol to be ‘‘drawn”’ 
and fired in about half the time required to draw and fire 
from a holster. The objection that the pistol is exposed to the 
elements, is met with the statement that holsters rarely pro- 
tect the pistol from rain or snow or dirt; and that during in- 
clement weather, the average pistol holster is about the 
dampest possible place in which to keep the pistol. 

The device consists of a recessed brass slot, about two and 
one-half inches long, placed on the pistol belt just in front 
of the right hip. On the left side of the automatic pistol 
and near the position of the thumb in firing, is a small lug, 
which, when the pistol is attached to the belt, engages in the 
slot. It has been found impossible for the pistol to become 
disengaged from the belt, except by the intentional use of the 
pistol-hand, when a simple movement of the hand and wrist, 
brings the arm to the front in one movement. 

If recommended for adoption, the device might be used 
without dispensing with the holster—the quick firing device 
being utilized at command of the organization commander, 
when the trooper is in the immediate presence of the enemy, 
and it is not desired to retain the arm at “‘raise pistol.” 

The present problem of the inventor, is to adapt his device 
to the woven-cartridge belt, as the models so far exhibited, have 
been entirely designed for use on a simple commercial, leather 
pistol-belt. 


WEB RATION BAGS. 


sé 


If you were down here in Mexico, I know that you would 
not favor a web ration bag or saddle-pocket. We are condemn- 
ing them every day, and cursing them also. Everyone here 
prefers thefold leather’saddle-bag, no matter what the shape or 


size.” 
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RIFLE CARRIER. 


‘‘There is no question but that our cavalry should carry 
the rifle on the trooper’s back; it is the only place. All nations 
but our’s carry it there, and I do not see why we ought not to 
take that burden off the poor horse’s withers.” 


SORE BACKS. 

‘“‘T am a Veterinarian of the —th Cavalry. During the 
first six weeks of the campaign against Villa, using the Mc- 
Clellan equipment, my regiment had fully five hundred sore 
backs among the horses, nearly all of the withers. In my opin- 
ion very few were caused by carrying the rifle on the saddle. I 
believe that we shall never get away from the misfortune 
of sore withers, no matter if a perfect saddle is turned out 
by the Cavalry Equipment Board, until we get rid of the pre- 
sent saddle-blanket. In my opinion, 475 of these cases of sore 
withers in my regiment, were caused by the see-sawing of 
the blanket over the withers. 

As the horse lost flesh in the campaign, -he lost it more 
in front of the saddle than behind. This caused the saddle to 
slightly cant downward at the pommel, and threw the weight 
of the trooper forward. The result was that the front ends 
of the saddle-bars dug into the sides of the withers, and the 
forward end of the saddle-blanket endlessly sawed away over 
the top, with every step of the horse, until all the skin was worn 
off. 

That this was the cause, was proven by my inserting a 
small strap through a hole in the forward end of the saddle 
blanket, under the pommel arch, so as to hold the fold up 
into the arch without touching the withers. This not only obvi- 
ated the see-sawing, but permitted a current of cool air to reach 
the heated withers. I cured sore withers in this manner, and 
prevented other animals with sharp withers from becoming dis- 
abled. 

I could never understand how or why it was necessary to 
cover the horses back with six folds of blanket, some two and 
one-half feet by three, keeping all the heat of the back in, when 
the saddle itself has only about one and one-half feet of square 
surface. 
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We shall have little or no improvement in sore withers 
until the saddle-blanket is replaced by padded side-bars, 
these could either be of leather, padded with hair, as in the 
French officers’ saddle; or preferably, we could devise re- 
movable and adjustable pads, with a backing of thin steel, to 
loop over the front end of the bars, and to be attached to the 
rear end by a small strap. By having a few of such pads of 
different thickness, especially larger at the pommel end, we 
could readily protect the horses’ withers in a hard campaign. 
By using pads instead of the antiquated saddle-blanket, the 
horses’ back would be kept cooler on the march; the saddle- 
blanket is particularly unsuited for a semi-tropical country. 

My ideas may appear to be rather radical, but I have 
studied the subject day by day in the large number of sore 
backs under my treatment, and am convinced that no improved 
saddle will be wholly satisfactory until we get rid of the saddle 


blanket. 





























THE CAVALRY FIGHT AT CARRIZAL. 


By CapTAIN LEWIS S. MOREY, TENTH CAVALRY. 


[The following brief description of the cavalry fight at Carrizal, 
Mexico, in which a number of our officers and enlisted men lost their 
lives at the hands of troops of the de facto government of Mexico, has 
been forwarded to the CAVALRY JOURNAL by the surviving troop 
commander at the express request of the Editor. 

In studying the details of the encounter, one 1s impressed 
with the fact that when the firing line began its initial advance, 
the two troops had only fifty-six troopers in line, so that atded by 
machine gun fire it was comparatively easy for the Mexican troops 
to envelop the flanks. 

Captain Morey’s unselfish action in causing three troopers 
of the Tenth Cavalry to abandon him, wounded and exhausted, 
and save themselves the night following the engagement, 1s already 
well known through the public press, and 1s worthy of the highest 
praise.—EbITor.| ’ 

ROOP ‘*K” Tenth Cavalry was stationed about two days 

march from the Headquarters of the Expeditionary 
Force in Mexico. We were all looking for an expecting orders 
to return to the United States. Shortly after midnight on the 
night of the 17th of June, 1916, the Camp Commander handed 
to the commander of the two troops there stationed a telegram. 
This directed that a troop of cavalry make a reconnaissance in 
the direction of a Mexican town (eight miles beyond Carrizal) 
and about one hundred miles from the line of communication. 
Information as to the movement of Mexican troops in that 
vicinity was desired. The movement was not for the purpose 
of bringing on a fight, but our attention was called to a report 
that General Trevino had stated that such a movement would 
be regarded as unfriendly. 
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It was thought by the cavalry officers affected by the 
order that the march promised to be an interesting one. 
The prolongation of the dry season made water a proposition; 
the objective was quite a ways distant; the country was thinly 
settled; the grazing very poor, and the probability that it would 
be necessary to get along for most of the trip without trans- 
portation (no mules being available) made it appear that some 
lessons might be learned. 

The men were in good condition and the horses were not 
soft, nor were they fat. Half rations and poor grazing had not 
put much over their bones. 

Troop ‘‘K”’ consisting of one officer, forty-six men, a 
Mexican boy who had been over the route six years before, 
fifty-two horses (several of them remounts) and a four mule 
team, left camp on the morning of June 18th and camped 
about twenty-one miles out. On the second day’s march the 
troop covered thirty miles to a river where we expected to water. 
There was no water there but by going a mile and a half up- 
stream, a pool was found. On this day the wagon with a load 
of 2,500 pounds had covered fifteen miles, only half the total 
march, directly across very rough country. From this camp 
it was necessary to make a march of fifty miles out to the 
country to be reconnoitered. On account of lack of roads 
the previous day and no knowledge of those ahead, it was 
decided to send the wagon and led-horses back to the line of 
communications from this camp. Grain, hard bread, and 
bacon, were cached on the prarie to be picked up on the re- 
turn. Ten men were sent back with the wagon and led 
horses. 

The third day out, the troop, thirty-six men with twenty 
pounds of grain in the nose and grain bags, six pounds of 
rations, 150 rounds of ammunition per man and two led horses, 


left, planning to make the march out, reconnoiter and return on 
the third day following. If we should meet an armed force 
in this reconnaissance we were supposed to be on friendly terms 
with them and were therefore limited to some extent in our 
actions. During this day’s march we met twelve Mexicans 
with two scouts out to the front. They started to run when 
they first saw us, but later met us and claimed to be vaquerors. 
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They had to be treated as friends and no steps taken to prevent 
their gaining complete information as to our strength and 
equjpment. We knew that bodies of men like these, if given 
favorable opportunity, might, in spite of the apparent sincerety 
of the country, become hostile. This situation, with three 
ranges of mountains, scarce water and no supplies, proved to 
be as interesting as was previously imagined. 

On reaching a fine American ranch located at a beautiful 
spring, we ran into Troop “‘C,’”’ Tenth Cavalry already in camp. 
The meeting was accidental but our missions being similar, 
Troop ‘‘K” became a part of Captain Boyd’s command for the 
reconnaissance. Here we learned that Carranza’s cavalry had 
occupied this ranch but that they, some four hundred in strength, 
were then located at Carrizal and in its vicinity. 

The men looked over the rifles and pistols and the horses 
had a good feed of alfalfa. Captain Boyd held a conference 
between the officers, Scout Spillsbury, and the ranch boss Mc- 
Cabe. His decision was to march the following morning at 
4:00 o’clock toward Carrizal, to send a request to the Jefe 
Politico of Carrizal for permission to march through his 
town enroute to the town eight miles beyond. Then to return 
the same day to the ranch and camp. Captain Boyd was heard 
to remark, just before going to sleep that night, “‘It will be fine 
if we are lying here on the hay tomorrow, with our mission com- 
pleted.” How we failed, has been told several times in the press 
of the country. 

Leaving camp as planned, we came at 6:30 A. M., at an 
irrigation ditch a little over a mile to the southwest of the 
town of Carrizal. Both troops watered and Captain Boyd 
sent in the Mexican boy, who had accompanied Troop ‘‘K,”’ 
with the message to the Jefe Politico referred to above. A 
herd of ponnies that had been grazing on the flat between us 
and the town, were on their way back to the town when we 
came up. We soon saw through our glasses that a few dis- 
mounted men, evidently the outpost, were forming in the trees 
that lay to the west of the town. There was a little fringe 
of brush along the ditch where we were. This ditch ran north. 
The flat from here to the trees was bare of anything but grass. 
There was an irrigation ditch, we had been told the night 
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before, deep and wide but passable in places, which ran along 
the western edge of the town and extended on tothe south. Into 
these trees and ditches the Mexicans moved troops during a gon- 
ference which lasted a little over an hour. Some officers came 
forward and Captain Boyd moved out to meet them. At the 
conference Captain Boyd was told that the troops could not pass 
through the town. Captain Boyd returned to his troops, made 
some remarks and moved the line forward several hundred 
yards. Our messenger returned and brought a _ written 
message from General Gomez to the effect that Captain Boyd 
could bring the troops into the town for a conference. This 
looked like and ambush and it was thought advisable not to 
accept the invitation. General Gomez came out and joined 
the conference. Captain Boyd at one time receiving permis- 
sion to pass through the town unmolested. There were some 
ten or twelve Mexicans present at the conference. Captain 
Boyd, the interpreter, and an orderly were the only Americans 
present. During the conference Captain Boyd returned twice 
and moved his troops nearer to the town. The Mexicans did 
not all leave the place of conference until Captain Boyd started 
his last advance before dismounting. We were at that time 
about 700 yards from the trees and 800 yards from the irrigation 
ditch south of the town, into both of which the Mexicans had 
been moving their troops. The formation of troops was, during 
the first advances, in line of platoon column, then in line of 
foragers with the outer platoons echeloned to the rear. Captain 
Boyd rode over toward Troop ‘‘K,’’ which was on the right 
and gave these final instructions; that the troop be moved 
more to the right (this becuase of the Mexican troops on our 
right front and to the south of the town;) that we would go 
in dismounted; that Lieutenant Adair’s platoon would send 
a few men through the southeastern part of the town; and 
that Troop “K’’ was to look out for the right flank. 

The following is from the view-point of one accompanying 
Troop ‘‘K”’ on the field. 

Troop ‘‘C”’ moved to the front, Troop ‘‘K”’ moved to the 
right by obliquing, then to the front, and dismounted when 
Troop ‘“‘C” dismounted. During the latter part of the 
mounted advance, Troop ‘‘C”’ was led somewhat to the left, 
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evidently due to the position of the Mexican machine gun. 
Very clear orders had been given by Captain Boyd, during his 
march out from the base and to the troops on the field, that no 
shot was to be fired by us until it was clear beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt that we had been fired upon by Mexican 
troops representing the de facto Government. Our rifles were 
already loaded and when we came on to the skirmish line we 
were about 300 yards from the Mexican force, then friendly, 
supposedly, but soon to be proved anenemy. They overlapped 
our right with mounted and dismounted men and were before 
long almost directly on our right flank. 

Both troops moved forward in skirmish line, the led horses 
of both troops were taken to the rear, and were united about 
150 yards in rear of the center. The Mexicans opened with a 
machine gun from the group of trees on Captain Boyd’s left 
front. This was evidently a signal for the whole line to fire, 
which they did. Our men replied. Captain Boyd with his 
troop, about thirty rifles, advanced across the two hundred 
yards into the trees and drove the machine gun and Mexicans 
in his front back. He was killed soon after the first fire. 
Lieutenant Adair was wounded early in the fight and received a 
mortal wound as he was rising from the irrigation ditch to fire 
with his pistol on advancing Mexicans, near the close of the 
fight. Troop ‘‘K”’ advanced and then swung the right platoon 
to the right to better meet the advance of dismounted men on 
that flank. The two troops were separated by over two hun- 
dred yards interval when the fight opened and were able to 
give little fire assistance to each other. The fire on Troop ‘‘K”’ 
from the irrigation ditch and the enfilade fire was hot through- 
out. The Mexicans evidently had some good shots. 

About five minutes after the fight started, some thirty 
mounted Mexicans came around Troop ‘‘C’s”’ left flank and 
drove the led horses off toward the ranch from which we had 
come. There was no guard with the horses; each man was 
holding from one to four horses. There were three packers 
with their mules with the led horses, Troop ‘‘K”’ had twenty- 
six rifles on the firing line and the men were cool and seemed to 
fire carefully. Captain Morey was wounded about ten minutes 
after the firing started. After about forty minutes of this, 
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the leader of the right platoon (wounded) reported that it was 
too hot to hold his position longer. We did not seem to be 
stopping the Mexicans who had come up to within about 150 
yards from our right, three men had been killed and several 
wounded and the troop was ordered to fall back. This was done 
in an irregular scattered line toward the northwest, to the ditch 
from which we had first started. Men of both troops were 
scattered along this ditch. Many of the first to fall back were 
already proceeding west up the ridge. The men scattered 
along, and taking cover in this ditch were later taken prisoners, 
and most of those going up the ridge were captured. Captain 
Morey and four men retiring up the ridge found cover in an old 
lime-kiln and remained there until night. First Sergeant 
Winrow, Troop ‘‘C,”’ rode off the field on a white Mexican pony. 
The sergeant was wounded in the arm, thigh and leg. He did 
not get back. One other man of Troop ‘‘C” was killed after 
the fight. 

Troop ‘‘C”’ lost, besides those just mentioned two officers 
and four men killed, four wounded and eight prisoners. Troop 
“K” lost four men killed or missing, one officer and six men 
wounded, and fifteen prisoners. Corporal Cooke, of Troop 
““K,”’ was severely wounded in the right forearm. He lived on 
water and mesquie for four days, and was captured while get- 
ting water, and taken to Jaurez, where he was turned over to 
our military authorities about a week after the others had 
returned. 

Lieutenant Henry Meyer’s, Troop ‘‘M,” Tenth Cavalry 
came out on the route that had been followed by Troop ‘“‘K”’ 
and picked up several men. He was enabled, due to the food 
left on the prarie, to make an extended search. Most of the 
men picked up were horse-holders of both troops. He found 
three dismounted men, who were when he reached them, com- 
pletely exhausted. These were the men to whom Captain 
Morey had entrusted his message giving an account of the 
fight. Colonel Jenkins in command of the Eleventh Cavalry, 
picked up men of both troops on the line followed by Troop ‘‘C”’ 
in going out. 

The Mexicans lost according to their own statement 
twelve officers and thirty-three men killed, and fifty-three 
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wounded. One thing previously known but impressed on me 
during this trip, is that the present United States soldier remains 
cool and stands fire well under trying circumstances (no other 
conditions was noticed on the firing line). 

This account must not close without verbal expression of 
the fact that one officer and ten men lost their lives in the ser- 
vice of their country following a brave officer who went to his 
death leading men forward into what looked like certain death. 
More than this cannot be asked of anyone. 
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RAZZIA, 54031. 


E have received the following generous offer from the 
owner of the above named horse—Mr. Harvard Sharp 

Neilson, Althea Farm, Darien, Connecticut. 
‘“‘In the last issue of the CAVALRY JOURNAL you mention 
my Arab stallion ‘Razzia.’ Under separate cover I am send- 














RAZZIA, 54031. 
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ing you a descriptive folder mentioning stud fees. If you feel 

so disposed you may mention the fact that I am willing to book 

twenty mares the property of officers in the cavalry free.”’ 
The following is the pedigree of the horse: 


> ( SIRE ( MESAOUD.................... { SEGLAWI JEDRAN 
a ag, | See ieciakshpebnteaee ( (Ibn Sudan’s strain of 
om | (BINT HELWA.............. Roaly Anazah) 
Ss L ee (Broken-legged Mare) 
ve) oe 
aes: 
N< Z| 
Naf; 
< Rg = | Daw ( MESAOUD oe 
= < O | ANTIKA / ASFURA { QUEEN OF SHEBA 


(Betteyan’s Mare) 


September 6, 1913, ridden by Parker Tompkins, North- 
field to Windsor, Vt., 70 miles, in 13 hours, including all stops. 


September 8, 1913, ridden by Parker Tompkins, Windsor 
to Northfield, 70 miles, in 15 hours (very hot day), including all 


stops. 


October 30, 1913, ridden by Captain Frank Tompkins, 
Tenth Cavalry, U.S.A., Northfield, Vt., to Fort Ethan Allen 
and back to Northfield, 104 miles, in one day. Time on road, 
15 hours and 30 minutes. 














TWO CHARGERS. 


E have received the photographs of two officers’ chargers 
which the owners think are the best ever. 

The first was sent by Colonel W. C. Brown, and which he 
states: ‘‘He is probably one of the best trained chargers in 
the service.’”’ He also adds: ‘‘I enclose the description to be 
printed under the photograph,” but he failed to enclose it. 























GILDEROY. 
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The other is from the late Brigadier General Charles D. 
Viele, retired. 




















BOYANA BOY. 


Sired by Ben Franklin. Dam sired by Lexington. 






































This is undoubtedly the most valuable book 


Problems ever published by the Army Service Schools. 
~~ For a long time the Department of Military 
Infantry.* . 


Art of these schools has had in contemplation a 
work dealing with the training and instruction of non-com- 
missioned officers in tactical problems and exercises. 

It has been long realized that the tactical exercises solved 
in the Schools and sent out to the service through the agency of 
the Mailing List dealt with units too large and work too 
advanced to be of benefit to this most important class of stu- 
dents. There has been an incessant demand from the ser- 
vice for a work of this sort, but neither the time or opportunity 
for its proper preparation was presented until during the past 
school year. 

It has now been done and is presented to the service 
without hesitation in the belief that it is the best work of the 
kind produced by these Schools to date. The principal value 
of the book is believed to lie in the method it teaches. It offers 
to subalterns and non-commissioned officers the applicatory 
methods of teaching tactics which has been so largely respon- 

**“SMALL PROBLEMS FOR INFANTRY.” By Captain A. W. Biornstad, 
Sixteenth Infantry, Instructor. Press of The Army Service Schools, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 1916. Price 75 cents. 
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sible for the success and present-day standing of the Army 
Service Schools. 

The contents is as follows: An Advance Guard Point; an 
Advance Guard Connecting File; an Advance Guard Flank 
Patrol; the Platoon as an Advance Party; a Combat 
Patrol; a Picket; Another Picket; Cossack Post and Sentry 
Duty; a Reconnoitering Patrol; a Visiting Patrol; a Detached 
Post; a Requisitioning Detachment or Patrol; a Contact Pa- 
trol; a Small Outguard; and, Combat Instructions. 

Each problem contains from four to eleven situations, 
or series of exercises, so that really eighty exercises in all are 
presented. All of these exercises are solved in the map con- 
tained in the book. 

Although the book is entitled ‘‘Small Problems for In- 
fantry,”’ yet it is of value to other branches of the service. 

It is well printed on good paper, and has 190 pages of 6’’x9”’. 
It is a remarkably cheap book. 


Many, too many, books have already been 


Wh : ; ‘ 
y written on the subject of the present European 
Prepared- 
nee. * war. Someare good, but many are not, and have 


no justification for their existence, because 
written in a partisan spirit, biased in the extreme, and usually 
bristling with misinformation and misrepresentation. 

It would seem that to justify the writing of a book, three 
requirements should be fulfilled. There must be something 
worth while to write about. Then there must be those for 
whom this something is of importance and of interest. Finally, 
there must be some one fitted and competent to do the writing, 
nd present this ‘‘something’’ in an attractive, yet forceful 


n © 


tyle. 

“Why PREPAREDNESS. The Observations of an American Army Offi- 
cer in Europe, 1914-1915.” By Captain Henry J. Reilly. With an in- 
troduction by Major General Leonard Wood. Daughaday & Co., Chicago. 
Price $2.00. 
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In the book ‘‘ Why Preparedness,’ which has recently made 
its appearance, these three requirements seem to have been 
fulfilled. The author has a message, a message deep of signi- 
ficance and vital of importance, a message which he brings from 
the blood-stained battlefields of Europe, from devastated 
homes, from Old World nations, the flower of whose manhood 
is being sacrificed on the altar of Honor and Country, and the 
message is “‘In time of peace prepare for war.’’ And this 
message is to every man, woman and child in this great broad land 
of ours, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Gulf to the 
Lakes. 

This book, written by Captain Henry J. Reilly, embodies 
the observations of an American army officer in Europe in 1914, 
1915. Major General Wood, United States Army, in an in- 
troduction to the book says of its author: ‘‘Captain Reilly 
is a graduate of West Point. He served for a long time in the 
Regular Army and had extensive experience in various parts 
of the world. He is a capable, skilled, and critical observer. 
He has had almost unexampled opportunity for observation 
during the Great War and has seen it from various standpoints 
as an actual observer in the field. What he writes from the 
military standpoint can be depended upon as accurate, and is 
entitled to the most careful consideration by our people.’ 

The subject matter of the book is arranged in four parts. 
In Part I, entitled ‘‘The Entente Allies at War,” the author 
relates his observations and experiences in the Western Theater 
of War from the outbreak of the war in the summer of 1914, 
and which found him in Manila, to the latter part of 1915. In 
the First Chapter he takes the reader from Manila via Hong- 
Kong, Singapore, Ceylon, Suez Canal and Marseilles to Paris. 
In the following chapters he gives his observations and im- 
pressions of ‘‘France at War;”’ ‘‘How France Goes to War; 
‘‘A Trip to Arras”’ (typical of trips made to the front by corre- 
spondents); ‘‘Why France in 1914 was not the France of 1870;” 
‘“‘How France has maintained a large trained army since the 
beginning of the War;”’ What invasion means to the French 
People;”’ ‘‘The experience of a French woman and her daugh- 
ter;” ‘‘The British Campaign in France and Belgium;”’ ‘‘The 
British Land Forces;”’ ‘‘Kitchener'ss new Army;”’ ‘‘Conscrip- 


” 
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tion needed in Great Britian.’’ The concluding chapter of Part 
I gives a comprehensive ‘‘Summary of the Western Campaign 
to the end of May, 1915,” and, following it, there is inserted an 
excellent map of that Theater of the Operations, showing the 
principal lines held at different periods. 

Part II, entitled ‘‘The Military Preparedness of the Swiss,” 
consists of one chapter. Here the author gives a comprehensive 
outline of the Swiss Military System, pointing out its excellences 
and its drawbacks. Of the latter he says on page 151: ‘‘The 
chief drawback of the Swiss System is that the length of service 
is not sufficient to give the discipline which should be had. The 
whole military history of Switzerland consists of a continued 
increase in the length of service required. The present mobili- 
zation has given the first opportunity for a general and thorough 
tryout of the current system. It has shown that still further 
increase in the length of service should be made.”’ 

In Part III, entitled ‘‘The Central Powers at War,’’ the 
author records his impressions, observations and experiences in 
the Eastern Theater of War. In the seven chapters pertaining 
to this part, he takes up: ‘‘The German Army;”’ ‘‘The Ger- 
man Army in War;”’ ‘‘The Austro-Hungarian Army as a Factor 
in the Present War;” ‘‘Communications of the Austro-Hun- 
garian-German Armies in Russian Poland;”’ ‘‘The Russian, as 
seen from the Austro-Hungarian Side;”’ ‘‘What Invasion has 
Meant to the Poles.’’ The last chapter of Part III givesa 
summary of the Russian Campaign to the end of August, 1915. 
Here also is inserted a map showing the campaign in the 

Zastern Theater of War, August, 1914—October, 1915. 

In Part IV, the subject of ‘‘Modern Battle” is most ex- 
cellently presented in thirteen chapters. The author takes the 
reader through the various phases of a modern battle, describes 
accurately and authentically the present-day functions of the 
various arms and auxiliaries of the modern military machine. 
Here we find chapters on: ‘‘The Volunteers’ First Sight of 
War;” ‘“‘The Approach to a Modern Battle Field;’”’ ‘‘How the 
Armies have become Entrenched;”’ (here is inserted a diagran 
of a section of the Franco-German Line of trenches); ‘‘The 
Psychology of Battle;’’ ‘‘How the Wounded are Brought from 
the Battle Field;”’ ‘‘Modern Infantry in Battle;”’ ‘‘The Fam- 
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ous French Field Gun;” ‘‘Artillery in the Present War;”’ 
‘Cavalry in Modern War;”’ ‘“‘Machine Guns and Aircraft in 
the Present War;’’ ‘‘Fortresses in Modern War.” 

The concluding chapter (XXXV) is entitled: ‘‘Lessons 
America Should Learn from the Great War.’’ This chapter 
should be read, pondered and taken to heart by every Ameri- 
can who is able to read. The message the author brings to the 
American Nation is here crystallized. 

The book holds the reader’s interest throughout from 
cover to cover. Observations are critically made and impres- 
sions conservatively stated. Sound judgment characterizes 
deductions. There is a total absence of bias, of intentional or 
unintentional distortion and of over coloring of facts. 

In writing this book the author has “‘performed a distinctly 
public service’’ to the American nation. 

The photographs, of which there are fifty, distributed 
through the volume, were, with a few exceptions, taken by the 


M. 
4 


This little volume is intended to supplement 

eee ” the Drill Regulations, other manuals and War 

* Department orders which contemplate that 

instruction will be given in scouting, but which are silent as to 

the manner and means to be used in giving the instruction for 
both day and night work. 

The exercises are clear, simple and well calculated to im- 
part the desired instruction and cover the subject in sufficient 
detail for use in the instruction of enlisted men. 

As the author states in the Preface, the exercises were origi- 
nally intended for use in training mounted troops, but they are, 
with few exceptions, adapted equally to infantry training. 

The book is recommended, though its price is deemed ex- 
cessive for its size. 

*** RXERCISES FOR SYSTEMATIC SCOUT INSTRUCTION.”’” By Captain H. J. 
McKENNEY, Twelfth Cavalry, U. S. A. Geo. Banta Publishing Co., Men- 
asha,\Wis. 1916. Price $1.25. 
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A most useful and timely little volume, con- 


Spanish sales — 
for venient in size, attractive 1n appearance and not 
Soldiers.*  t00 elaborate for its purpose. 


It contains a minimum of grammar witha 
maximum of useful sentences and a very complete English- 
Spanish and Spanish-English vocabulary. 

Where different names for the same thing are used in the 
various Spanish speaking countries enough are given so that at 
least one will be in use in any given country. 

Partial vocabularies, according to subjects, are given 
throughout the text in the various paragraphs that deal with 
any subject, such as ‘‘roads’’ or “ street signs’’ for example, 
but these words can be found as well in the main vocabulary. 

In selecting a limited vocabulary no two people would select 
exactly the same words. Some of the words you would select 
are missing in this book and some you would omit are given, 
but as a whole, any one will admit the selections are admirable. 

Every company or detachment serving in a Spanish speak- 
ing country should have at least one copy of this excellent book 


with it. 
Lif The life of General John A. Rawlins is a real 
@ ae ee ; _ 
of contribution to the life histories of the men who 
Rautine 3 shaped and upheld in the making the destinies 


of the United States. 

The book is a narrative resumé of the military career of 
General Grant during Civil War days, and a criticism of that 
career, event by event. 

During the course of the narrative and incident to the 
criticisms the favorable personal influence of General Rawlins 

*** SPANISH FOR SOLDIERS.”” By Major James A. Moss, U. S. A., and 
Lieutenant John W. Lang, U.S. A., with an Introduction by Colonel C. DeW. 
Willcox, Professor of Modern Languages, U.S. M. A. Geo. Banta Publish- 
ing Co., Menasha, Wis. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

‘THE LIFE OF JOHN A. RAWLINS.” By James H. Wilson. Neale 
Publishing Company. 
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over the plans and acts, personal and official, of General Grant, 
is the predominant theme. 

Rawlins, without early advantages, Sat of unusual natural 
ability was unquestionably a man on whom singleness of pur- 
pose, and absolute devotion to duty it is safe for staff officers 
in similar capacities to model. 

It is to be regretted that the author finds it necessary to 
harp so continually on the alleged weakness of General Grant 
in connection with alcoholic dissipation. Such a weakness 
should be forgotten, and the genius, who was its unfortunate 
subject, idealized for all time, in the history of the United 
States. The actual contact of the author with General 
Rawlins during most of the time covered by the Civil War, in 
addition to his education, training and experience, makes him 
peculiarly qualified to comply with the request of his friends 
‘“‘to become his literary executor, and see that justice was done 
his memory.”’ 

The book is a very valuable contribution to our military 
libraries, both from military and biographical standpoint. 

c 


A description of the action of the British 
forces in the Gallipoli Peninsula. The word 
description is advisedly used, for the work can not be regarded 
as plainly historical. It presents a vivid picture and is accom- 
panied by numerous photographs that add to its effectiveness 
and interest. For the purely military student a good topo- 
graphical map would have been better than these beautiful 
word pictures of the terrain and the events described would be 
of more use had the complete hiatus between the general plan 
of the supreme commander and the action of the individual 
soldier been filled. No orders are given or even quoted. The 
work of the French portion of the expedition is only occasionally 
mentioned. 


*GALLIPOLI.”” By John Masefield. The Macmillan Co. 1916. Price 
$1.25. 


Gallipoli.* 
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In most places actual numbers are not given for either side, 
but the enemy is always represented as being in overwhelming 
numbers, well supplied with all that the British lacked and full 
of courage and aggressiveness. 

The author believes that several times the expedition was 
close to complete success and ascribes failure each time to 
causes, which, when stripped of all verbal covering, come down 
to inadequate preparation by the home government for the 
task undertaken. Always there was a lack of fresh reserves; 
lack of ammunition; lack of resources to complete the under- 
taking which had already been begun. Always this lack was 
understood in the middle of the undertaking, not provided 
against at the beginning. 

It reminds the United States soldier of what has fre- 
quently been required of him in the past and probably will be 
again in the future, namely, to try to make his exceptional dis- 
play of exertion, endurance, courage and heroism win a success 
in spite of lack of a comprehensive plan of action by his govern- 
ment and lack of most of the necessary material for the task at 
hand. 

The book gives a good idea of just what happened at Galli- 
poli, is vivid and interesting and is worth while. 


This book contains an interesting and accur- 
rate summary of submarine warfare casualties, 
which have been the cause of correspondence 
between the United States and Germany, in 
the present war. 

Great stress is laid throughout the text, on the departure 
from International usages on the part of Great Britain, and 
the status of merchantmen arming for attack of and defense 
against submarines is well discussed, both from the points 


**“ AMERICAN RELATION TO THE GREAT WAR.” By John William Bur- 


America 
and the 
Great War.* 





gess. A.C. McClurg & Co. Price $1.00 net. 
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of view of the legal status of the merchantmen and that of 
citizens traveling on them. 

The author invites attention to the fact that with us, 
questions of International Law should be settled by the Con- 
stitution or Statutes, and not by the Executive. The book 
is an able exposition of our causes of difference with Germany 
and England, on questions of maratime procedure incident to 
the war, and is distinctly an arraignment of the arbitrary 
procedure of England to which he intimates the United States 
should not submit. 


The division of the subject into lessons seems 


Lessons ene oe ae 
in reasonable and logical. 
Signaling.* The examples for practice are good. 


The data as to positions of the flag, beam of 
search light and lantern are correct. 

The conventional signals and abbreviations are, in the 
main, as prescribed. 

The inference that the field buzzer is used with the 
International Morse Code is misleading but as those for whom 
this book is evidently intended would hardly have occasion to 
use the buzzer, there is no particular harm done. 

The grouping of the letters in the semaphore code is good. 
The diagram, page 42, numbering the positions, is an excellent 
idea, but the fact that the minute hand points directly to 12 
while the hour hand is between two number gives a first im- 
pression of something wrong. 

I would say that the book contains very little not included 
in the Signal Book, U.S. Army, 1916. It is not, in my opinion 
of any particular value and I would not recommend its purchase 
by any one who could get a copy of the official ‘‘Signal Book.”’ 


*““ LESSONS IN VISUAL SIGNALING.”’ By Second Lieutenant M. A. Palen, 
Twelfth Infantry. Geo. Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis. 414’’x514”, 
60 pages. Price sixty cents. 
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A daily and monthly record, concisely ar- 


The Mess sag : ; 
ranged, and of positive value in any organiza- 
Account xi 
Book.* wines 


The printed notes, contain in handy reference 
form, garrison, field, travel and reserve ration components and 
substitutive equivalents, and weights and measures in current 
use. 

This book will be very valuable to mess sergeants and or- 
ganization commanders and is well worth a place in organization 
records. 


we 
*“THE Mess ACCOUNT Book.” By Lieutenant James L. Frink, Third 
U.S. Infantry. The Ketcheson Printing Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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A PLAN FOR EQUALIZATION OF PROMOTION. 


There has been brought forth a new plan, or rather an old 
plan in a new form, for the equalization of promotion. It has 
the merits that none of the many bills on this subject have that 
no one can object to it. Every bill that has been introduced 
heretofore has had many, many, objectors due to the selfish 
interests of some one. 

This bill provides that hereafter commissioned officers in 
any grade of the army below that of colonel shall be promoted 
on the completion of the following total years of service on the 
active list: To the grade of first lieutenant after four years 
service; to the grade of captain after nine years service; to 
the grade of major after nineteen years service; tothe grade of 
lieutenant-colonel after twenty-four years service; and to the 
grade of colonel after twenty-seven years service. 

It provides that in estimating length of service, credit shall 
be given for service in the Regular Army, the volunteers, the 
navy and in the marine corps, and, for officers in the medical 
department, credit for service in the medical reserve corps. 
It has several other provisions regarding the promotion of staff 
officers; regarding those who have been retired and are restored 
to active duty, etc. 

It provides that the President may assign any officer to 
any command irrespective of rank with certain restrictions. 

It is believed that this will be accepted by Congress if 
there is found a desire for it. 
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THE PRESENT FORM OF THE JOURNAL. 


Some nine months ago the Executive Committee of the 
Cavalry Association decided to try the experiment of having a 
‘‘Mounted Section” and a ‘‘Washington Section’ to the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL, with an Editor at each place. 

The Mounted Service Section was to be located at Fort 
Riley, and to have charge of everything that pertained to the 
horse, his training, his conformation, his equipment, etc. While 
the Washington Section was to take charge of all that pertained 
to getting all the latest news affecting the Cavalry, particularly, 
legislation. 

Before this could be carried out the closing of the Schools 
here and in Washington, and the ordering of officers to the 
border upset this scheme to a certain extent. Major Rhodes 
accepted the position of Editor at Fort Riley until one could be 
selected and has done valiant service. Especially so since the 
illness of the present Editor precluded his bringing out the 
JourRNAL. Without his services and that of Major Eltinge the 
work could not have been carried on. 

Now that the proposition has been submitted to move the 
headquarters to Washington, all this may be changed. It 
appears that this change may be made and the only thing that 
will prevent it will be the failure of the necessary two-thirds 
vote to carry it. There is at present a large majority for it. 
At any rate there will have to be a new Editor elected as the 
health of the present one precludes his carrying on the work. 





